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of Washington, D.C., strives to be the 
best Union Office in the city, and wants 
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and is rich in magnificent scenery. The latter especially 
affords an endess scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
bas started on its venture with all these points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by enclosing four (4) cents in 
stamps to the Advertising Department, Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md 
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ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 





Sweet, Orr & Co. 
that a pair of Overalls 
gives such satisfaction 
terwards to sell the 


pants. So be sure 
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are union-made, and 
sold to your customer 
that you are sure af- 
same man a pair of 
that every man who 








comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING “SHE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





Vou. V. WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH, 18938. No. 1. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats 


Senators and Congressmen on the Eight- 
Hour Workday. 


Some time ago the President of the A. F. of L. 
sent a letter to a number of members of the 
United States Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, with the view of eliciting answers to the 
following questions : 

First. In view of the wonderful and ever-increas- 
ing invention of and improvements in wealth- 
producing methods, should the working people of 
our country be required to work more than eight 
hours per day ? 

Second. What would, in your opinion, the influ- 
ence of the general reduction of the hours of labor 
to eight per day have upon the moral and social 
well-being of the people of our country ? 

From the very many answers received, there were 
but few who expressed themselves that other than 
favorable results would follow to the people from 
the movement for a shorter workday. Itis impos- 
sible to quote the letters in full, or even to make 
brief quotations from them all. However, for the 
benefit of our readers and our people generally, 
the following extracts are made from some of the 
answers received : 

J. C. Burrows (U. 8S. Senator)—To your first 
query, I respond that I believe an eight-hour law 
would be to the advantage of both the employer 
and the employed. Iam speaking now only of our 
own country. Among the many advantages of an 
eight-hour law I will mention but one or two. 
First, it would give employment to a large num- 
ber of idle wage-earners. To illustrate; we will 
suppose there are 12,000,000 wage-workers in the 
United States, working on an average of ten hours 
aday. A reduction of the hours of labor to eight 
hours a day would withdraw 24,000,000 hours of 
labor and make it necessary to employ additional 
laborers to perform the present volume of work. 
This, of itself, would give employment to 3,000,000 
additional laborers at eight hoursaday. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the effect of the reduction of 
the hours of labor to eight hours a day would not 
displace a single workman now employed, but, on 


the contrary, would furnish employment to 3,000, 
000 of the unemployed. This would be the first 
effect. 

Again, the tendency of the step would be to ad- 
vance wages in the United States. A demand for 
3,000,000 more workmen would under the well- 
known law of supply and demand, advance the 
wage scale. Other reasons might be assigned, but 
I have no time to present them. 

Upon the second inquiry, ** What would be the 
influence of the reduction to eight hours a day, 
upon the moral and social] well-being of the people 
of our country?’’ there seems to me but one 
answer, viz.: That it would tend to promote the 
well being of the laboring people. Of course all 
would depend upon the use made by the laborin 
people of the additional leisure time this would 
give them, but such is the intelligence and charac- 
ter of the great mass of our wage-earners, I have 
no question but that it would be employed to their 
social and moral advancement. 


Wma. ALDEN Situ (U. 8. Congressman) —I 
would favor a general eight-hour labor law and 
urge prompt conformation therewith. Thetwenty- 
four hours constituting a day should be divided 
into three parts: eight hours for work, eight hours 
fur study and recreation, and eight hours for rest. 
It would minimize over-production and tend to 
higher moral and intellectual development. 

STEPHEN M. WuHirte (U. 8S. Senator)—I have 
always been in favor of reasonable hours of labor 
and think that eight hours is sufficient for the gen- 
eral purposes of the government. 

JAMES McMILLAN (U. S. Senator)—I am and 
always have been in favor of the reduction of the 
hours of labor. 


FRANK J. CANNON (U. S. Senator)—If inventions 
are to have their greatest utility for mankind, they 
must give hope to that toil which once was hope- 
less. It is not sufficient that they shall multiply 
the apparent grandeurs of our civilization, and 
add to the marvel of its complexities; but they 
must be so administered as to give to the great 
mass the greatest share of their benefits. In these 
days, no toiler should be required by law, custom, 
or condition, to labor more than eight hours of the 
twenty-four. Every man should have eight hours 
for sleep, and eight hours for study, reflection and 
recreation. When this is attained we will have 
taken a mighty step toward the millennium of rea- 
son and justice. If, however, the elaboration of 
inventions shall but add to the quantity of our 
civilization and its products by being merely used 
to increase the capacity of the individual laborer 
to discharge toil, it becomes a great question if we 
have cause for gratitude for the inspirations which 
have flashed from the minds of genius to irradiate 
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the world. If I may use a homely illustration : 
The weight of the world’s maintenance and pro- 
gress rests upon toil. By the dispensation of na- 
ture, labor (and by this I mean all kinds of work, 
of hand and brain) was placed beneath that burden. 
Human intelligence is the jack-screw with which 
we supplement the upholding power of the back 
of labor. Every labor-saving invention should 
turn and lift the screw thereby lightening the load. 
And this it will do if the screw be on an immov- 
able foundation of justice. But too often the jack 
is so wrongly established that each turning of the 
screw, but sinks the base and leaves the whole dead 
weight. We would become a better and stronger 
people with more community of social and intellec- 
tual interest. Already it is apparent that we do too 
much sacrificing of quality, so far as the effect on 
the individual is concerned, for the aggregate 
quantity. Notwithstanding the wonderful facili- 
ties for intercommunication, the environment of 
the average individual is extremely narrow. We 
are too superficial. We grow into classes—out- 
rivaling monarchies in this respect. We take the 
outward form instead of the inward soul. Abun- 
dant opportunities exist, with the exception of time 
in the case of the toiler, for development into 
higher and better things. But of what avail is it 
that libraries shall hold the intellectual riches of 
the earth if the mass of men have not time to 
gather? Books are Time’s telephones that bring 
the voice of the past to the ear of the listening 
present. But how can this help the man who most 
needs help, if, under the spur of necessity, he can 
not pause to listen? Of what value is it to the 
mass of our citizens that art galleries shall spread 
the glory of their suggestions, if the eyes which 
most need to be rested by them can never, or but 
rarely, be permitted to gaze? Our wonderful 
parks, with their beauties and their pure airs, 
should be a relief to weariness; but the weary 
must abide near to their toil, with faces sinking 
lower and lower into the dust, because they are 
deprived of the right of leisure. 

L. Terry (U. S. Congressman)—In my 
opinion, the influence of a general reduction in the 
working hours would be very beneficial upon the 
moral and social well-being of the people of this 
country. Eight hours for work, eight hours for 
recreation and improvement of body and mind, and 
eight hours for rest and sleep, would be a natural 
and proper division of the twenty-four hours con- 
stituting a day. 

JOHN M. PALMER (U. S. Senator)—Referring, 
in a general sense, to wage-workers, the restriction 
of the hours of labor to eight per day would have 
the most beneficial influence upon the moral and 
social well-being of the people, but, at the same 
time I must be understood as meaning that, in my 
opinion, active, intelligent men and women will 
not be satisfied with eight hours employment per 
day, but, as recreation means merely a change of 
work, they will devote as many hours as they 
think proper to domestic duties and self-improve- 
ment, both of which are essential to moral and 
social well-being. 

Wo. SuLzer (U.S. Congressman)—I am heartily 
in favor of all measures and laws that will improve 
the condition of the wage-earners and benefit the 
great body of American toilers. I am heartily in 
favor of the eight-hour per day law, and believe 
it will have a good effect upon the health, morals, 
and social well-being of the people of our country. 

Wo. V. ALLEN (U.S. Senator)—-In my judgment 
the influence on the moral and social well-being of 
the people of our country, by reducing the hours of 
labor, would be highly beneficial. Under the pres- 


ent conditions, our working people do not enjoy the 
opportunity for intellectual and moral education 
they should. A reduction of the hours of labor 
would give them a greater opportunity to cultivate 
the mental and moral natures, would be product- 
ive of healthful rest, enable them to make greater 
advancement, and would produce a stronger and 
healthier nation of men and women. I am de- 
cidedly in favor of giving them this opportunity. 
It is due to them, and we ought to advance their 
interests as speedily and effectually as can be done. 

J. H. SourHARD (U.S. Congressman )—I am in fa- 
vor of reducing aday’s work to eight hours. I think 
at ordinary occupations a man should not be re- 
quired to work steadily more than eight hours. I 
think the influence of a general reduction of hours 
of labor to eight hours a day would be good. It 
would give the laboring man more time for mental 
improvement, and mental improvement, as a rule, 
with moral improvement, goes hand in hand. 

D. B. HENDERSON (U. 8. Congressman)—I be- 
lieve that laborers will be more efficient if only 
eight hours’ work is done per day, and that in ad- 
dition to their efficiency they will have time for 
cultivation of their minds and bodies, and that 
recreation and rest which are absolutely essential 
to a healthy body and mind. 

JOHN H. MITCHELL (U. S. Senator)—I am thor- 
oughly in favor of any movement that will result 
in reducing the hours of the daily laborer toa 
reasonable limit. Eight hours are enough for any 
laboring man to be compelled to work out of 
every twenty-four. 

M. 8. Quay (U. 8S. Senator)—I am in favor of 
the proposition to which you refer. 

Dents M. Hur.ky (U. 8. Congressman)—I think 
the shorter the number of working hours, the bet- 
ter it is for the moral and social well-being of our 
people. 

JOHN C. BELL (U. S. Congressman)—I am also 
convinced that there must be shortened hours of 
labor for the sake of the strength and best physical 
and mental condition of the race. 

WALTER Evans (U. 8S. Congressman)—In my 
opinion any man who works faithfully eight hours 
a day has worked long enough forany twenty-four 
hour period. 

O. W. UNDERWOOD (U. S. Congressman)—It 
would bea great benefit not only to the working 
people but to the whole country if the hours of 
labor were eight a day, and I know that if the la- 
boring people of this country would devote the 
additional hours thus given them for rest and 
recreation to study, it would improve the entire 
social, moral and political conditions ofour country. 

Wo. W. STEWART (U. 8. Senator)—‘“I send you 
a speech which I delivered in the Senate on the 
question of the eight-hour law. In it you will 
find my position thoroughly stated. My opinion 
has not changed for more than thirty years. I 
have advocated on all proper occasions the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor.” 

J. A. HEMENWAY (U.S. Congressman)—‘‘I am 
in favor of a general law applying to all classes 
of labor, making eight hours a day’s work.” 

JOSIAH PATTERSON (U. S. Congressman)—‘ In 
view of the improved conditions under which we 
now live I have been in favor of fixing eight 
hours as constituting a legal day’s work. . . . 
In my judgment, if eight hours was established 
as a laborer’s day, it would bave a most beneficial 
effect on our people. We are approaching a stage 
in our civilization when education and special 
training means a great deal more than it did in 
former generations. The more leisure we can give 
our laboring people for reading and improvement 
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the better for them. I am a sincere advocate of 
these better conditions for our people. Aside from 
this, under the eight-hour system, I have no doubt 
more people would be employed.” 


“What Might Be Done If Men Were Wise.” 
BY W. 8. MC’EWEN. 

There has been a great deal said and written re- 
cently, pro and con, on the advisability of trade 
unions going into politics. A few are becoming 
dissatisfied with present methods and look to the 
ballot as the means of escape from unjust condi- 
tions; others are averse to any change and prefer 
to let things jog along in the old accustomed way, 
while a very small minority believe in radical de- 
parture from the beaten path, but oppose organ- 
ized political action. This is a question which will 
have to be settled in the near future—a question 
which organized labor the world over can no longer 
safely ignore. 

All members of labor organizations know or are 
supposed to know what are the basic principles of 
trade unionism. Mutual protection against organ- 
ized or unorganized capital and the regulation of 
wages and hours of labor I think can be safely said 
to cover the original purpose, but recently there 
has been a marked widening and broadening pro- 
cess going on among the leaders, if it has not yet 
reached the rank and file. We have it in our 
power to change this whole condition of wrong. 
We who are the greatest are considered of little 
consequence except to minister to the “needs” of 
our masters; we who are the real rulers have will- 
ingly offered our necks to the chains of servitude 
and looked up to and blessed, magnified and glori- 
fied the class who have robbed us of our inheri- 
tance. How much longer will this be permitted? 
‘*How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity, 
and the scorner delight in his scorning, and fools 
hate knowledge?”’ There are workers to-day who 
actually believe the present order of things, if not 
perfect, then impossible of improvement ; who look 
upon the capitalist as the source of wealth and the 
laborer a suppliant for favors at his feet, and yet 
are pleased to call themselves free men. What 
hope is there for such people? They are the men 
who are blocking our progress to a higher plane 
of civilization. I have often said our greatest 
enemy is our ignorance, and the only cure for the 
evils under which we suffer universal intelligence, 
yet, when I come in contact with such specimens 
of manhood, I frankly admit I lose heart. ‘None 
are so blind as those who will not see.” 

Now, in view of the foregoing facts, what is the 
remedy? There must be some solution to the 
problem else philosophy, ethics and religion are a 
lie. Can reforms be reached through political 
action? That is a question upon which honest and 
capable men and women differ. But should the 
answer be in the affirmative would that be sufficient 


reason for labor as a body identifying itself with 
politics? I think not. So soon as a union—inter- 
national or subordinate—dictates the politics of its 
members it becomes despotic and unworthy the 
support or recognition of free men. [If, after de- 
liberate discussion of any public question by a 
labor organization, it should be decided that poli- 
tics was the proper path to tread, let it be so recom- 
mended and declared to be the sense of that body, 
leaving the members free to exercise their own 
judgment as to how they shall vote. 

There are burning questions to besolved. There- 
fore it behooves every one who toils for his daily 
bread to delve below the surface of things and 
strive to discover the cause of the evils which sur- 
round him. In my opinion, there is no hope of 
relief through politics as now understood, and 
even though there were, it is largely a question of 
individual development. Men can never be 
marched to the polls in droves, or declare en masse 
for any political party, with any hope of raising 
the race to a higher level, but if after calm and 
deliberate thought one should decide on a certain 
line of action and follow it, he exercises the func- 
tions of a free man. 

It seems to me that trade unions have a higher 
mission than the transformation of their meetings 
into political caucuses. I believe the wrongs we 
suffer can be righted without one single act of 
legislation. The trouble with the labor movement 
as with reformers in general, is that they have not 
come to any agreement as to the proper line of 
action to pursue. Brothers, so long as we are 
divided, thus the enemy will triumph. They are 
united, and therefore continue to hold us in servi- 
tude. 

There are several proposed remedies, any of 
which, if adopted, would be better than the estab- 
lished order of things. It is therefore the duty of 
all sincere men and women the world over, to 
study these questions, and choose which seem to 
them the best, quickest and most lasting reform. 
It is not my purpose, in this short article, to map 
out any’ plan, but simply to urge the necessity of 
action. From time immemorial the wealth pro- 
dueer has been robbed of the products of his labor. 
Is it not high time that this condition should cease, 
and make way for a just and equitable society 
where he who sows, may also reap. 

* Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever 
reaping something new ; 
That which they have done but earnest 
of the things that they shall do.” 


Experience of a Labor Agitator ni Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 
[Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST,} 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
HonGo, Tokyo, JAPAN, January 17, 1898.—The 
unprofitable and hapless lots of labor agitators 
is a condition observable in all the parts of the 
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world where there exists a labor movement. Pub- 
lic treatment accorded to labor agitators in any 
country, under whatever state of civilization, varies 
but little. 

In an enlightened country, they are called and 
treated as anarchists or alarmists. In a semi-civil- 
ized country, they are looked upon as revolution- 
ists or disturbers of public peace. 

Sacrificing the life of happiness and pleasure, 
waging ceaseless battles against injustice and es- 
pousing the noble cause of humanity, still he is 
slandered and persecuted. Such is the common lot 
ofa labor agitator. Add to that the pecuniary loss 
one must bear to sustain the agitation, there you 
have the lot of a Japanese labor agitator before you. 

Indeed, to be a labor agitator in Japan, one must 
be easy in his means, besides being fully equipped 
with the common requirements of a labor agitator. 
Having had the honor to hold the general organ- 
izership of the A. F. of L., the writer had a full 
share of the bitter life of a labor agitator, during 
the past several months. The story I have to tell 
is the same tale of woe with which my American 
readers are familiar, but as it came from the Far 
Kast, it may prove interesting reading matter. 

Chroniclers of the past twenty-five hundred 
years of our existence have failed to record a 
single instance when the right of the down-trodden 
class of people was publicly chainpioned until 
several monthsago. It was in the evening of June 
25, 1897, when a public meeting was held with the 
sole purpose of essaying that grand cause of labor 
and took the ever sensitive police authorities of 
this capital city with surprise. Habituated as the 
police authorities were to slight workingmen, they 
never dreamed that workers of this country are 
capable of inaugurating and carrying on any 
systematic effort as represented by the labor move- 
ment, Nor did they ever suppose that the cause 
of labor is able to command hearty support of such 
well-known public men as Messrs. Saburo Shimada, 
vice-president of the Lower House of Diet, and 
Teiichi Sakuma, the well-known capitalist. 

Amid their innocent slumbering, as it were, 
there suddenly came the public announcement of 
a mass meeting with many well-known public 
men as the speakers of the evening. Truly, it was 
a complete surprise to those who took the meeting 
as the first sign of approaching violence on the 
part of the working people. Uncalled-for gravity 
was thus given to the meeting, and unnecessary 
precautions were taken by them. Scores of secret 
service men were dispatched to the meeting room. 
But, contrary to their expectations, there never as- 
sembled such an orderly crowd of working people 
as the audience of that meeting. 

Furthermore, no inflammatory remarks were 
uttered by the speakers. Far from that, every 
speaker counseled the audience as well as work- 
ingmen in general to restrain from any violent 
action but go ahead with the formation of trade 


unions. And, strange to the police, these mode- 
rate counselings met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the audience. Disappointed and puzzled 
as they were, they were not yet ready to give up 
their suspicion and straightway they instituted a 
close watch on those who were instrumental in 
bringing the meeting into consummation. Private 
residences of the leaders were made objects of fre- 
quent calls of detectives. Their past records were 
secretly investigated. Their daily movements were 
closely followed as if they were suspected criminals. 
The peaceful home life of the leaders was ruthlessly 
disturbed and their woeful tales thus commenced. 
However, the authorities have failed again to find 
in this direction any pretext to crush the move- 
ment. Their next move was toward obstructive 
tactics for the successful consummation of meet- 
ings and covert threats against those who joined 
the movement. 

At one time, uniformed police were stationed in 
our meeting, under the cover of preserving order 
in the meeting room, but in reality, to overawe at- 
tending workingmen, and at the same time to 
watch the utterances of speakers. At another 
time they covertly forbade the renting of a hall 
for our meeting. On another occasion they de- 
manded all the names of those who joined the 
movement, which was meant to scare the enrolled 
members away from the movement. 

Despite all these, no disturbing elements of pub- 
lic peace were discovered in our movement, and 
their only reward was making the lives of the 
leaders more miserable. 

[t now remains to be seen what their next move 
will be and how far they are willing to go against 
the movement. It depends on what further mis- 
fortune is awaiting us Japanese labor agitators. 

That much of police authorities. In regard tothe 
capitalists’ side, we find them still unable to grasp 
the true nature of our movement, hence, no deter- 
mined opposition is apparent at present against 
it. True, one of them went so far as to dis- 
charge his employe on the ground that he was 
too active in organization affairs, and another 
prohibited his foreman from joining the movement, 
put the majority of them are still assuming an 
indifferent air. We are, however, well aware that 
the time is fast approaching when violent oppo- 
sition will be manifested by them against the 
movement, and are apprehensive of the weary life 
that we must go through. 

Concerning the treatment accorded to us by 
working people for whose interest we are sacrific- 
ing our life’s comforts and pleasures, we have a 
bitter story to tell. Accustomed as they were to 
servile life for a long period, material and mental 
advancement offered by the labor ‘movement 
proves to them to be an unattractive program. 
To contribute one cent toward the maintenance of 
the movement is, they take it, a mere waste. To 
them, demanding of their employers their rightful 
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share of production, is something unholy to at- 
tempt. Evils of child labor and long working 
hours are uncomprehensible to them. It is quite 
natural for these people to assumean indifferent at- 
titude toward our movement. But they constitu- 
ting as it does a large majority of our workers, it 
is our natural duty as labor agitators to bring them 
into the sphere of our influence, and therein lies 
our hardship. It is with personal contacts, per- 
sistent preaching and self-sacrifice on our part 
that will alone win them over to our movement. 
There are long, long years to come that we must 
spend in converting these people, and when we 
happen to think of it, our hearts lose considerable 
enthusiasm. 

Aside from this indifferent class of workers there 
is a class whose intelligence enables them to suffi- 
ciently discern the necessity of the movement, yet 
their precedent experience make them adverse to- 
ward it. 

Previous to the commencement of our movement 
there were several instances in which many workers 
were made victims of their designing comrades 
under pretense of forming a guild or mutual saving 
association. Considerable sums of money were 
thus collected and squandered. In the hands of 
these once victimized workers we have had the 
pleasure to be denounced as impostors. It came 
to our knowledge that we were made subjects of a 
earricature in which we were depicted as pocketing 
the hard-earned money of the workers and skip- 
ping away from the country. It istoo harsh to 
blame these workers of their wrong-headedness ; 
still, for us, it isa source of grief that we are so 
suspected, while, on our part, our private resources 
are cut down to the lowest rim, and, at the same 
time, forced to abandon the means to gain a liveli- 
hood by our own profession, owing to the demand 
made on our time by the movement. 

In order to win this class of workers, however, 
it is necessary for us to silently bear their slanders, 
and to show the earnestness of our movement by 
our own conduct and achievements. It needs con- 
siderable patience on our part, but that is the 
reward of being labor agitators! 

There is still another class of workers who have 
already come under our influence, yet they are 
unable to shuffle off the trait of their former char- 
acters. Personal jealousy and individual rivalry 
are rampant among them and our lives are worried 
out by the petty personal grievances that they are 
pleased to bring before us. 

We often wonder ourselves what a mess of the 
labor movement they would make should we hap- 
pen to suddenly withdraw our active co-operation 
from the movement! 

When we come to think of all the worry and 
troubles to which we have been subjected, and are 
being subjected, being conscious of the long 
journey yet to be made, we thoroughly appreciate 
the pleasure of being labor agitators. 


Trade Unions and Trusts. 


BY LOUIS BERLINER, 


The burning question that is agitating the minds 
of thoughtful men, men of character and convic- 
tion throughout the whole industrial world, is that 
of labor and its solution. 

Good men of all creeds and countries are giving 
their time and thought, how it can best be accom- 
plished, but notwithstanding that fact, in this 
world there is only one potent factor that is des- 
tined to fight that question to a finish. And that 
factor is the working people themselves through- 
out the whole civilized world in their collective 
capacity, i. e., trade unions, systematically organ- 
ized. There will be many rounds that are to be 
fought before the knock-out is complete. Many 
a foul blow will be dealt by the opposing party 
before the final finish. 

But these facts are not discouraging us. We 
know that all innovations were stubbornly con- 
tested by those in power. The civilization which 
we even enjoy to-day had to be fought for inch by 
inch, and the harder the struggle the greater the 
appreciation on the part of the people to know 
how to hold it after having gained it. 

History tells us plainly that for more than three 
hundred years that the powers that be, had a rough 
and rugged road to travel before they attained 
the position which they hold to-day. Step by step 
did they advance and force on the slow land-owner 
the love of ‘‘money making,” the inevitable result 
of which developed into corporations, monopolies 
and trusts. Students of trade unionism are well 
aware of the fact that this must be so before any- 
thing better can evolve. 

It was the feudal system that rendered the cap- 
ital system possible. Itis the capitalistic system 
that will make it possible for the people to estab- 
lish for themselves a government (by and through 
the power and efforts of well organized trade 
unions) of, for and by the people in the full sense 
of the word. 

Many people who look on the surface of our 
body politic assert that the trusts must be de- 
stroyed in order to bring about a better condition 
of things. Such a proposition is not only shallow 
but ridiculous. Trusts are the weapons forged by 
capitalism which ultimately will destroy its makers. 

Trusts are industrial institutions owned and con- 
trolled by a few men, a natural outgrowth of an 
unnatural system of production. It is the capital- 
istic union which required the struggle of more 
than three hundred years to develop. 

Organizations of such a character cannot be de- 
stroyed by wind, something more substantial is 
necessary. Powerful trade unions composed of 
intelligent men, and based upon the principles of 
jess hours of labor, high dues and many benevo- 
lent features, is the weapon that will do the trick. 
Not destroy the institution, but eventually putin 











the hands of the people the institutions owned 
now by the handful of individuals. In the mean- 
time let every union man influence his brother 
unionist and nonunionist as well to patronize none 
but the highest developed, hence the best paid 
labor and simultaneously advise him to join his 
union and study the shorter hour movement. 
This may sound laughable but if you will look be- 
neath the surface you will discover that the propo- 
sition is not so rediculous after all. 

The wage-workers’ worst enemy is the middle 
man. To wipe him out of existence as such and 
force him into the ranks of labor should be his 
first duty, by starving him out in the shape of 
nonpatronage and giving it to the large concern 
he is killing two birds with one stone. The army 
of labor has gained one recruit, while that of 
capital has lost one. There is still another and 
greater advantage to be gained by feeding the 
trust more and the middle man less. If done by 
intelligent men with that purpose in view, the 
concentration of wealth cannot be stopped under 
our present social system, but it can be quick- 
ened if the method as above proposed, were 
adopted by all trade unionists. But always bear- 
ing in mind and never forgetting the great 
trueism, 

“If you work by the piece or you work by the day 
Reducing your hours increases your pay.” 


Labor Matters in Great Britain. 


[A MERICAN FEDERATIONIST SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE] 

LONDON, Feb. 10, 1898. The engineers fought 
a brave battle, and right up to the crash the 
jackals of the capitalistic press were uneasy in 
their prophecies of failure. When the end 
came, suddenly, catastrophically, what a jubi- 
lation it was. Every anti-workingman paper 
from John O’Groats to Dover went into hysterical 
revels. From the solemn, stupid ‘‘Times,” right 
away down to loathsome rags like the ‘Textile 
Mercury” (the cotton employers’ organ), there 
were articles gloating over the monetary losses 
sustained by the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers; articles telling how impertinent labor had 
received a knock-out blow; articles telling the em- 
ployers what sanctity lay in resisting any and all 
the demands made by their “hands,” for a little 
more justice. Everywhere in the organsof capi- 
talistic opinion the policies of the ‘‘ mailed fist” 
was unceasingly urged. 

What will they profit by it? 

Not one scrap! Out of the sadness of defeat is 
being born a newer thought and the days of divided, 
often warring, unions are going to give place to 
days of the national federation of all trade and 
labor unions. ‘‘Federation”’’ before the great fight 
was only the pious opinion of a comparative few, 
now it is the expressed determination of the many. 
Several schemes are before the organized workers 
and with a little less reluctance to change on the 
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part of some of the executives of the older unions 
a really good working plan should soon be in op- 
eration. 

And then there is the proposal fora great 
labor league. A _ preliminary conference was 
held at the headquarters of the International Fed- 
eration of Ship, Dock and Riverside Workers, on 
February 2, at which a manifesto was agreed to. 
The document, which is being distributed in great 
numbers, calls for the organization of the 4,500,000 
workingmen who are at present outside all trade 
combinations. Workers in office, workshop, mill, 
mine, on land or sea, are to be included and all 
municipal and political contests are suggested as 
fields of action for making the power of organized 
labor felt. The manifesto is provoking great dis- 
cussion—Tom Mann would take care of that—and 
the scheme is big with the probabilities of a far- 
reaching success. 

Iniquitous deductions from wages have brought 
about keen trouble at Portsmouth dockyards. In 
1891, on the passing of the “fair wages resolution” 
in Parliament, the wages of the dockyard workers 
were raised 12) per cent. Four months later, this 
advance was cancelled! The workers retaliated 
by adopting a device known as ‘rubbing out,” 
which means, in effect, that piece-workers charged 
twice over for some drilling and rivetting, with 
the tacit consent of their foreman. As the reduc- 
tion in wages thus failed to lower the cost of work, 
the admiralty took off a second 12} per cent. The 
men thereupon resorted to fresh, ‘rubbing out” on 
a corresponding scale. Since then, trouble has been 
permanentin the dockyard, culminating in an indig- 
nation meeting last week. For taking part in this 
meeting, four dockyard workers who were also 
union officials, were dismissed by the authorities. 
Then the affair blazed up, and what was a local 
difficulty has become a national question. Pres- 
sure from the outside will probably compel the 
admiralty to reinstate the men and trade unionism 
will have obtained a lasting benefit. 


Working on the Cork and Bandon Railway is 
hardly a lucrative job. The average wage of the 
men is $2.65. They are organized, however, and 
now are out on a strike, the unjust dismissal of 
Bro. Buckley being the cause. Out of 400 men 
employed, 395 are out. The railway company has 
refused to accept arbitration, and is trying to im- 
port blacklegs. The strike consequently threatens 
to spread to the Great Southern Western Line, 
and the traders, west of Cork, will probably show 
their sympathy by boycotting the Cork and Ban- 
don line. 

Prince Kropotkin spoke to a massed audience in 
the Memorial Hall, recently, and conveyed to the 
English workers a message of fraternity’ and soli- 
darity from the organized workers in America. 

The Weavers’ Association, a day or two ago, ob- 
tained $500 for a young woman who had been in- 
jured by a flying shuttle. Five dollars is about 
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the amount the employer would have disgorged, 
if the young weaver had not had the union to back 
her up. 

The joiners in Llandudus, Wales, are asking 16 
cents per hour. The employers are only willing 
to offer 15, and affairs are threatening. 

More amenable to reason, are the employers of 
operative plumbers in Greenock. There, the de- 
mands of the men fora rise of one cent per hour 
for summer work, and two cents for work in win- 
ter, are to be settled by arbitration. 

A batch of trade union accounts and reports for 
1897 have reached me, and some very encouraging 
progress is to be noted. The small union of barge 
builders is twenty-six years old. The total income 
for last year was $3,561, an increase on the previous 
year. Against this a decrease in expenditure of 
$2,056 is shown. The reserve fund grows to $9,151, 
and the membership increases from 270 to 400. 
Bro. Steadman is a very efficient organizer. 


The amalgamated societies of mill sawyers, wood- 
cutting machinists and wood turners, under Bro. 
Tom Park’s guidance, has attained to 69 branches 
and 3,016 members. Its income for 1897 was $38,- 
142, and its expenditure a refreshing contrast of 
$22,316. 

The Norwich boot strike cost the National Union 
of Boot and Shoe Operatives $75,000, and they 
have to record a further loss of $2,045 on the sick 
and funeral department. However, with $165,385 
in its various funds—trade, sick and branch—and 
35,598 members it has got powers of recuperation 
which will soon pull it together. 


The Dublin Operative Bakers in 1897 paid in sick 
claims $3,780; in superannuation, $3,885; and in 
orphan maintainance, $85. 


All the injunctions granted by owlish judges are 
not over in the States. A foolish old man, one 
Justice Byrne, has judicially enjoined Peter Wil- 
kins and others of the Amalgamated Societies of 
Fancy Leather Workers from picketing a Redcross 
street factory. 

A profit-sharing cotton mill—the only one of its 
kind—collapsed in 1897. The profit-sharing firm of 
William Thompson & Son, Limited, has a more 
cheerful outlook. In the woolen manufacturing 
branch the weavers have had weekly wages all the 
year round, even though some of them had to wait 
a few weeks for weft. Thehours worked are 48 per 
week. Of the $6,140 net profit, capital receives 5 
per cent., labor 2} cents in the dollar dividend on 
wages, and one $1,500 has been applied to the 
insurance and pension fund which amounts to 
$5,470. Amongst the payments from this latter 
fund in the past year has been a $75 “‘ marriage 
portion.” 

In the metropolis we shall soon be electing an- 
other London County council and the battle will 
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rage with two slogans. The Conservatives have 
‘London, a combination of self-governing munici- 
palities,” and the Progressives, ‘‘The direct em- 
ployment of labor by the council in the place of 
utilizing the tendered services of contractors.” 
Needless to say that each party will violently op- 
pose the demands of the other, and that the “ Pro- 
gressives’’ will usually have the trade unions on 
their side. THOMAS REECE. 


Organizers’ Doings. 
Wage-earners are advised to keep clear of Ta- 
coma. There is a contest on there at the present 
time. 


Organizer Ed. H. Evinger, of Terre Haute, re- 
ports that they have organized the wood workers 
and molders this month, and have the barbers, 
bartenders, boiler makers, butchers, and street car 
men under way. 


Secretary of Evansville (Ind.) Central Labor 
Union reports that organizations are having a 
boom in that city. New unions are being organ- 
ized continually, and members are being initiated 
into the older ones at every meeting. 


Organizer Woodward, of Galveston, Texas, re- 
ports that the Carpenters, Clerks, and Cooks & Wai- 
ters Unions are improved, with an increase in 
membership. Other unions are holding their own, 
and progress being made all along the line. 


Organizer Morehouse reports having organized 
a coremakers union, a retail clerks union; and a 
Federal labor union in Rock Island, and adds: “I 
am pushing the good work in this neck of the 
woods to a finish, and am securing for labor the 
best of results.”’ 


Organizer Hoyt, of Bridgeport, Conn., reports: 
“We are thoroughly boycotting the American 
Tobacco Company’s product, as well as others who 
are on the unfair list. Matters are brightenin 
somewhat around here, and the movement will 
soon be full of energy.” 


Organizer McEwen, of Duluth, Minn., reports 
four unions formed within the past month and 
have been attached to their national trade unions. 
Bright prospects prevail for more thorough organi- 
zation in the near future. He sends in charter 
application for stone masons. 


The Coast Seamen’s Journal, of San Francisco, 
the official organ of the International Seamens 
Union, has the following to say about the recent 
report of a split in the American Federation of 
Labor: 

‘*A rumor has percolated from Nashville, Tenn., 
to the effect that a movement was set afoot at the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
to divide the labor movement into eastern and 
western sections. If we may be considered far 
enough West to give an opinion on the subject, we 
should say that there is nothing init. The United 
States is a big country, but the world is bigger, 
and it has not shown itself any too big for the 
labor movement. Local bodies are needed for local 
affairs, and National bodies for National affairs. 
For the latter purpose, the American Federation of 
Labor has shown its capacity. Talking about two 
National federations is like talking about two cen- 
ters to one circle, or two zeniths to one nadir.’ 
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A SPLENDID RECORD. 
WILL BE BETTER YET, YOU BET. 


This issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist, enters upon the fifth year of its existence, 
and the progress which has been made, since 
the first number was published, must, indeed, 
be gratifying to earnest, thinking and aggress 
ive trade unionists. When the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIsST was first published, the hori- 
zon of labor was, indeed, beclouded, anti-trade 


union sentiment was rampant, and many of 


our fellow-workers, unable to determine for 
themselves the accuracy of their position. We 
are sure it is not claiming too much when we 
say that the unequivocal position, which we 
have invariably maintained upon all trade 
union principles, policies, and trade union 
laws written and unwritten has done much to 
clarify the atmosphere from doubt and to more 
easily discern, detect and expose the machin- 
ations of the opponents to the true labor move- 
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ment and to more firmly implant true union- 
ism in the hearts and minds of the great body 
of workers. 

We have had contributions to the columns 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST from a 
corps of the most able writers upon economic 
and social questions in the country. We have 
had the co-operation of our fellow unionists 
here and elsewhere. We have had special 
correspondents not only from European coun- 
tries and Australia, but from far East Japan. 


With this number we begin the publication of 


a series of special letters on the labor move- 
ment of Great Britain, which promises to be 
interesting. All these deal with the current 
events of the labor movement and the living 
labor issues of the day throughout the world. 

Brought into existence to defend and ad- 
vance the interests, and to voice the senti- 
ments of the labor movement of America, we 
feel the consciousness of having performed 
our duty, and the encouragement received is 
an incentive to better and greater efforts for 
the future, so that the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST may soon become what the workers 
have a right toexpect it to be, the exponent and 
advocate of every just demand which the 
minds of the workers can divine for which the 
hearts of all may yearn. 

With undaunted spirit, courage and energy 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST enters the 
new cycle of time, confident that, in winning 
laurels tor itself, it will secure justice to labor, 
and peace and good will to all mankind. 


ASSIST THE TEXTILE WORKERS. 

Since our last issuethere has been no change 
in the situation of the strike of the textile 
workers. The men and women of New Bed- 
ford and Biddeford are making a splendid 
struggle to resist a reduction of ten per cent. 
intheir wages. In the interest of all workers, 
as well as the men and women engaged in the 
contest, we urge our fellow-unionists and 
friends to extend their financial as well as 
moral support. Unions and union members 
should contribute aid at once and solicit the 
co-operation of sympathizers. 

Send all you can and as promptly as pos- 
sible to Henry 8S. Mills, 161 Division street, 
New Bedford, Mass. He will receipt for the 
money and distribute it fairly and freely, so 
that the men, women and children may be 
aided to victory. 


There must be no division in the ranks of 


labor. Corporate interests do not divide 
upon sectional or geographical lines, they 
concentrate their forces. The only manner 
by which combined capitalists can be met 
and successfully dealt with is by united and 
federated labor. 
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TRADE UNIONS, THEIR WORK AND 
WORTH. 


It is not uncommon to hear opposition to 
and criticism of trade unions, not only from 
capitalist antagonists, but from some workers 
themselves. In this opposition or criticism 
however, it is the invariable rule that the or- 
ganization criticised is the one which has been 
formed either just previous to or during an in- 
dustrial dispute, that is, a strike or lock-out. 
The usual critic will point to an industry in 
which the worker’s condition has deteriorated, 
and flippantly ask what has the trade union 
accomplished there, when as a matter of fact it 
is because of the lack of organization in that 
particular instance which has resulted in their 
conditions becoming worse. We have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, knowing full well the ac- 
curacy of our statement, that in no industry 
in the civilized world have the workers even 
been only fairly organized for a period of five 
years, unless it has been followed by a sub- 
stantial improvement in the matter of wages, 
hours of labor and social surroundings of those 
engaged in that vocation. 

It is doubtless true that trade unions have 
not been invariably successful in every con- 
test which they have undertaken, that is, that 
the results sought have not been immediately 
achieved. This is true in the strike of the 
engineers of Great Britain, as it is true of some 
of the contests undertaken by some of our fel- 
low workers of our own country, but it is 
equally true that no conquering army has in- 
vaded the country of the conquered, unléss 
here and there a repulse has been received. 

The trade union movement is the militant 
organization of the wage-earners, it educates 
its opponents as well as its own devotees. This 
education itself creates a more enlightened 
public sentiment and is half the victory won. 

Trade unionism throws open wide its doors, 
and asks the toilers, regardless of trade or eall- 
ing which they follow, to enter, to be welcomed, 
to fraternize with their brothers of labor and 
make common cause in the interest of all. 
Those who through negligence, carelessness, or 
cowardice do not accept this invitation, who, 
in spite of all urging and agitation, cling fast 
to their misery and poverty, naturally have 
the burdens of oppression more firmly resting 
upon them. Yet, despite their indifference 
and the greed of their oppressors, the trade 
union movement leavens even their condition 
up higher than it would be without our move- 
ment. It may be true that the first thought 
of the trade unionists are for their self-im- 
provement, their purpose may not be prima- 
rily to improve the condition of the non- 
unionists, yet none will dispute that as trade 
unions increase wages, reduce hours of labor, 
and secure more advantageous conditions of 
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employment, that the nonunionists are rela- 
tively improved over their own former condi- 
tions, hence the condition of all are materially 
advanced. 

There is not an incident in the entire his- 
tory of the labor movement where the workers 
have been organized in their trade unions, 
and have fought for an inerease of wages, a 
reduction in the hours of labor, or other im- 
proved conditions of employment, in which, 
though they have been defeated in the begin- 
ning, that they have not been ultimately sue- 
cessful, provided they have remained organized 
in their trade unions. This is a rule from 
which there has not been a single deviation. 

As we have said, trade union opponents 
point to the defeat of the British engineers’ 
strike with glee, as if there were a complete 
annihilation of trade union claims and trade 
union hopes. Our opponents fail to bear in 
mind, however, that little more than twenty 
years ago, the same trade and the same organ- 
ization were engaged in the struggle to obtain 
the nine-hour workday, and though defeated 
in the immediate strike, they secured the nine- 
hour workday in a little more than a year 
from the time of their so-called defeat. So, in 
the recent contest for the eight-hour workday, 
they have been defeated in the immediate 
struggle, but it is safe to assert that within a 
few years from this time the eight-hour work- 
day will be as firmly established among the 
engineers of Great Britain as the nine-hour 
day was just previous to their last contest. 

If wage-earners have allowed their condi- 
tion to déteriorate, it is not the fault of trade 
unions and trade unionism, but it is the 
demonstration of the utility, the advantage, 
the progress, the success, and the tribute to 
trade union organization. In a word, it is the 
absence of true trade unionism from. which 
some workers have suffered. ‘Those who have 
organized have received the reward for their 
efforts by substantial improvement in their 
material and social surroundings, the better 
recognition of the toilers’ rights, so that now 
ethical considerations enter into the laborers’ 
struggles. 

Nor are the trade unions either narrow or 
selfish—witness their efforts when workers 
are engaged in conflict. ‘The miners were last 
year largely unorganized before the strike; 
the textile workers were practically in the 
same condition. Hundreds of instances might 
be cited where trade unions make sacrifices, 
and devote their efforts toward organizing and 
aiding their unorganized fellow-workers to 
defend and protect their interests, so that they, 
too, might take their place in the ranks of the 
grand army of labor. 

The trade union movement instills nobler 
impulses and higher aspirations in the hearts 
and minds of the workers; it inculcates a 
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broader humanity, and the comprehension of 
the workers’ rights and their duties, and dem 
onstrates to all that those who would be free 
themselves must strike the blow; that per- 
sistency and devotion to principle, and, if 
needs be, self-sacrifice for a time, must be 
borne, that permanent improvement and suc- 
cess may result, and ultimate justice prevail. 

There is not an economic improvement se- 
cured, nor a humane legislative demand upon 
the statute books of our country, unless it is 
the achievement of years of undaunted effort 
on the part of the trade unions. There is no 
wrong from which the workers suffer, nor a 
right yet denied them, but which can and will 
yet be theirs, wrought by the grit and unend- 
ing struggles of the trade unions of to-day, 
and those yet to be formed. 

At this time, the trade union movement is 
engaged in the noble effort to secure the eight- 
hour workday for the overburdened toilers, 
and create the opportunity for work for the 
unemployed ; to rescue the children from the 
factory and the workshop, and to place them 
into theschool roomand intothe play ground ; 
to secure a better and higher life for every 
man, woman, and child; to mentally improve 
themselves, and to educate the educated igno- 
rants that self-interest is best advanced ‘‘ when 
ach man sees in another’s good, the estab- 
lishment of man’s brotherhood.”’ 

All that is good and true in our very lives 
appeals to all the wage-earners to throw off 
their lethargy, their carelessness and indiffer- 
ence, to have a care for our brothers of labor, 
and thus for ourselves. Success to labor 
sannot come on any field without organ- 
ization. The slightest demand or right of the 
wage-earner cannot and will not be secured 
without organization. ‘The sooner all are en- 
rolled in the unions of labor, the earlier will 
come the day for improvement in home and 
life, and the dawn of that brighter day for 
which the whole world has struggled. The 
entire history of the past, the struggles of the 
future, all convey a command to the toilers of 
our country to organize, and to organize soon, 
in the unions of their trade. Thus, by organ- 
ization, federation and true fraternity of inter- 
ests, judgment, and sentiment, we may all 
work for that better day. 


Wage-earners who are unorganized are 
always first to suffer reduction in wages. 

Nonunionists seem to have no rights which 
the capitalistic class are bound to respect. 

The unfair man in a trade dispute is used 
by the employer for a time, and as soon as 
peace is re-established he is the first one to 
go disregarded and unrespected by both 
parties in the contest. 

Are you aunion member, if not why not? 





WHEN TO CHALLENGE IS TREACH- 
ERY. 


Recently, when one of the men actively en- 
gaged in the labor movement went East with 
the purpose of being helpful to the men and 
women in the textile industry on strike 
against a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages, 
he was challenged through the press to a pub- 
lic debate, two nights after, with the head- 
center of the Socialist party on ‘‘the questions 
and principles involved in the textile work- 
ers’ strike.”’ 

There may be some question asto the utility 
of such ‘‘debates’”’ at any time, for the ad- 
herents of both sides to a disputed question, 
as a rule, are unconvinced, and their views 
remain unmodified by the arguments of the 
debator on the opposite side. 

We have a distinct recollection of some 
years ago presiding over one of the most 
noted debates between two economic thinkers 
and writers. The audience was, by arrange- 
ment, evenly divided in number and situation. 
Notwithstanding that one of the debators was 
hopelessly defeated because of temporary phy- 
sical weakness (this physical weakness was 
only known at the time to the debator and 
ourselves), but to all appearances was de- 
feated in the argument, the adherents of both 
sides firmly stood by their own champion, the 
cheers and enthusiasm being equally divided. 
This will be admitted to be equally true by 
all who have either participated in or have 
observed public debates. Each leaves satis- 
fied that his side has won. 

But apart from the question of utility of 
public debates, there are facts to be consid- 
ered which render the issuance of a challenge 
to debate the questionsand principles involved 
in a strike, while that strike is pending, which 
takes it entirely out of the range of a rational, 
common-sense, and sincere challenge to de- 
bate. When men and women are engaged in 
a battle to resist a reduction in wages; a 
deterioration of their condition, a demoraliza- 
tion of the lives of themselves and their little 
ones, there is no escape from the conelusion 
that any man who will sail under the name of 
a friend to labor and issue a challenge to one 
who is endeavoring to aid those engaged in the 
contest to debate the question and principles 
involved in that strike, that that is playing 
into the hands of the enemy, and is either the 
result of downright ignorance or positive 
treachery. 

Were the person in whose behalf this chal- 
lenge was issued, Daniel Loeb, alias De Leon, 
an uneducated or ignorant person, the charge 
of willful wrong-doing might not lie at his door, 
but when we know that he assumes to have had 
acollegiate education ; that he declares himself 
to be ‘‘possessed of the knowledge”’ of his 
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age, no such charitable view can be taken of 
his course. 

Loeb, alias De Leon, pretends to be a com- 
rade in arms with the wage-earners, and chal- 
lenges one who-with the contestants is also a 
comrade in arms, to debate the questions and 
the principles involved in the very contest in 
which we are all supposed to be engaged. We 
submit that when any man will challenge his 
comrade in arms to debate the questions and 
principles involved in a contest while that con- 
test ison, and when we are under the fire of the 
enemy, the challenger is either a hireling or 
an emissary of the enemy, and in either event 
is a traitor to the cause he pretends to espouse, 

There are some fish in the waters which are 
caught upon hooks without bait, this species 
is always regarded as a very foolish, brainless 
species of fish. In the ocean of labor’s strug- 
gles, the capitalists and corporations no doubt 
have ther hooks out. Some of them are baited 
with ‘‘educational funds,’ or ‘‘newspaper 
funds,’”’ others are without bait at all, but Dan- 
iel Loeb, alias De Leon of the Socialist party 
dogs not belong to that foolish or brainless 
species of fish. He is not after an empty hook. 

The wage-earners are very patient, they 
have tolerated from this fellow, and a few like 
him, interference with their movement, dis- 
turbance of their meetings, denunciations of 
their advocates, disruptions of some of their 
organizations, and even in the face of the 
enemy, division of their sentiment and 
their ranks to resist wrong and injustice. We 
imagine that the time is not far distant when 
Loeb, alias Leon, and his few satellites will be 
given fully to understand that the course they 
have thus far pursued must come to an end, 
that unless they make amends or at least desist 
from their treacherous course, they will not 
only be regarded, but treated as should all 
those who are traitors to the noble cause of 
labor. 

The workers are not less, but perhaps more 
patriotic than all others, yet they abhor war for 
mere war’s sake. Ifthe honorof ourcountry 
has been insulted, if the interests of our peo- 
ple are assailed, if the lives of our men are 
wantonly or maliciously destroyed, none will 
be more ready to respond to a call to redress 
the wrongs and punish the evil doers than 
the united wage-earners of our country, but 
no spirit of jingoism or false sentimentality 
will move them from their well-grounded 
position that in any war labor must not only 
furnish the men to do the fighting, to be 
killed and maimed, but to have the suffer- 
ing widows’ and orphans’ hearts bleeding, 
and the toilers thereafter to bear the bur- 
dens of taxation resulting from such a ca- 
tastrophe. 


LATTIMER TRAGEDY — WILKES- 
BARRE FARCE. 


The trial now going at Wilkesbarre of Sher 
iff Martin and his deputies for the murder of 
the nineteen men and the maiming of more 
than forty others at Lattimer on the 10th of 
September last is indeed harrowing in its de- 
tails. Having undertaken a personal inves- 
tigation in the trial, the affairs connected with 
it and the causes and incidents which have 
led up to the wholesale butchery, we shall 
endeavor to narrate what may prove an inter- 
esting story, and which we hope will be of 
some benefit in the lesson it teaches. Of 
course, with the thousand and one important 
incidents chronicled daily in the newspapers, 
it is exceedingly difficult to give more than a 
resume of each day’s proceedings of the trial, 
and many of these are lost sight of by reason 
of the failure of the average man to keep a 
clear train of thought leading to a final con- 
clusion and fair judgment. Having this in 
mind, we went to Wilkesbarre for two days to 
watch the conduct of the trial, and the facts 
leading up to it. Our article appeared else- 
where.* 

To have a clear understanding of the trial 
at issue it is necessary to say that upon enter- 
ing the court where the trial is in progress 
one is immediately impressed with the fact 
that the issue involved is as much a question 
of the relations of employer and employed as 
the question of the trial of Sheriff Martin and 
his .deputies for murder, and, as has been 
invariably the case, the representatives of 
corporate power assume a hauteur and dom- 
ineering attitude toward all. The counsel for 
the defense, former Attorney General Palmer, 
and Mr. Lenahan, as well as Sheriff Martin 
and the deputies, assume an air of offended 
pride and indignation at being called upon to 
defend themselves against a charge of killing 
a score or more of mere laborers, and, think 
of it, foreign laborers at that! 

We must bear in mind the fact thatsome years 
ago the miners throughout this district of Penn- 
sylvania were Americans, Englishmen and 
Welshmen, who, by their environments and 
higher conception of their rights received acom- 
paratively fair wage. Theminers of those days 
compared favorably in every way with workers 
of othertrades. Itwas owing tothe overween- 
ing greed ofthe mine owners that they combined 
and resorted to the means of *‘importing’’ the 
cheapest labor of Europe into this country by 
and under alluring contracts, which, though 
on its face appearing an improvement of the 
condition in which they were placed in their 
own country, bound them to the companies as 
firmly as ever slave to master. 

Gradually the American, English and Welsh 
miners were supplanted by Poles, Hungarians 
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or Italians, and there are few if any of the 
former in the anthracite regions now. Wages 
to miners were reduced to the lowest possible 
limit of human existence; the introduction of 
the companies’ stores followed rapidly. 

A number of companies were organized and 
men employed at mining at a vein of coal 
which could not be profitable in itself, but the 
company’s store, in which the miners were 
compelled to purchase all their necessaries of 
life at prices from 20 to 200 per cent. higher 
than they could be purchased at other places, 
furnished the profit upon which these compa- 
nies prospered. 

It has been clearly proven that thousands of 
miners never received as much as ten cents 
cash in wages fora yearatatime. Any miner 
who failed to patronize the company’s store to 
the full extent of his wages was first warned, 
and if the ‘‘ offense’? was repeated, summarily 
discharged. ‘Thus the miners were bondsmen 
and bound to the earth and to their employers 
as rigidly as though they were the lawful slaves 
of their masters. 

During the struggles of the miners of a de- 
sade ago against being supplanted by these 
cheap laborers the companies armed the ‘ for- 
eigners’”’ to defeat the men who foresaw the 
dangers which were likely to follow, and which 
have come. No wonder, then, that the corpo- 
rations formed a very low estimate of the value 
of the lives of their then allies. But the sor- 
did greed for more dividends did not stop 
there, for they continually cut wages and in- 
creased the prices in their stores, thus reducing 
the income and increasing the expenditures of 
the miners. It was burning the candle at both 
ends. 

No one but who has gone through the min- 
ing regions and has seen the poverty, misery 
and squalor of the miners can have a concep- 
tion of the awful conditions prevailing. 

Is it surprising, then, that these men turned 
at last and declared that they might as well 
starve in the free open air as to work and have 
the lives of themselves, their wives and little 
ones crushed out of them by a system as 
damnable as was ever invented by human cun- 
ning. 

It was in the latter part of August that the 
discontent of these men made itself manifest, 
when they demanded that the price of pow- 
der, for which they paid $2.90 and which could 
be purchased elsewhere for $1.25, should be 
reduced and that some consideration should 
be given them in the matter of a small 
increase in the pittance for which they worked. 

The mining companies regarded this simple 
request as a presumption not at all to be con- 


sidered ; they looked upon it as a rebellion of 


their slaves; they treated it as if those en- 
gaged in it were questioning the ‘‘divine 
right’”’ of their masters. ‘The thought that 
these laborers were men, and under the laws 


of our country were entitled to all the rights 
of manhood, never occurred to them. 

Finally when the miners made an effort to ex- 
ercise the naturaland the lawful rightto march 
upon the public highway, they were met by 
an armed band, who shot them down in their 
tracks, and as they ran away from the mur- 
derous bullets were massacred in cold blood, 
or, aS one witness of the crime described it, 
‘‘as if they were rabbits.’’ 

Perhaps not in all history, certainly not in 
modern history, has there been such a ecrim- 
inal slaughter of men who were fleeing for 
their lives. 

We are justly indignant at the cruelty prac- 
ticed upon Cuban noncombatants by the Span- 
iards. Yet here we have right at our doors 
men who are not only noncombatants, but who 
retreated in disorder, their very lives depend- 
ing upon their running, and yet murderously 
shot in the back by a band of as irresponsible 
and blood-thirsty mercenaries as was ever 
brought together. 

It is not generally known that the men were 
advised by the Chief of Police, Evans Jones, 
that they might take another route to Latti- 
mer, and that then they would be perfectly 
within their lawful rights and that if anyone 
interfered with them he would arrest them. 
The men followed the advice given them and 
were fully assured that they not only were ex- 
ercising their right, but had police protection. 

In their march they had not a weapon of 
any kind with them; they carried the banner 
of our country before them, and had implicit 
faith and confidence that so long as they were 
unarmed and acting as they were its folds 
would protect them. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the bearer of the Stars and Stripes was 
the first target for the missiles of the deputies ; 
the poor fellow was literally riddled with bul- 
lets, and these deputies further manifested 
patriotism by tearing the flag of our country 
into shreds, throwing and tramping it upon 
the ground. 

Some of the expressions of the deputies are 
interesting when considered in connection with 
the shooting which followed. While they were 
riding in a trolley car to intercept the men at 
Lattimer, one, raising his gun, said; ‘‘I should 
like to get a bead on sowe of them; I’d pull 
down six of them without moving.’”’ Another 
playfully remarked; ‘I'd like to shoot these 
fellows at one cent a piece, and I’d make money 
at that.’’ The poor fellows after the shooting, 
in high fever from wounds, begged for a drink 
of water to assuage their thirst. They were 
kicked and cursed, and struck with the butt 
ends of guns. ; 

Nor is it generally known that Sheriff Martin 
had no choice‘in the selection of those who con- 
stituted his posse commitatus. 
deputies was made up by the mine owners. 
They were armed by the companies, handed 


His posse of 
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over to the sheriff with commands to him. 
They were neither organized, nor did they act 
in any other capacity than a private armed 
band—an armed band unknown to and in con- 
flict with the law and the institutions of our 
country. 

To the one who studies the present trial and 
knows of the manner in which it has been 
brought before the courts, the results will not 
be surprising nor convineing. It is well known 
that D. A. Fell who was district attorney at 
the time of the shooting, was a dependent 
upon the corporations and held himself always 
at their command. 

The preliminary hearings were evidently 
conducted by him with the purpose of throwing 
every obstacle in the way of a trial calculated 
to convict. The indictment which he framed 
failed to include a count charging a “con- 
spiracy to kill,’’ thus requiring the prosecution 
now to prove the shooting and killing by :« 
certain deputy of a certain victim, an essential 
without which a conviction cannot be secured. 
When there were so many engaged in the 
shooting and so many were killed and wounded 
and the excitement of the time, the difficulty 
in clearly proving this fact is manifest. 

The presiding judge, Stanley Woodward, is 
married into a family of landholders of the 
district, who receive royalties upon every ton 
of coal mined. When a cessation of mining 
occurs from any cause Judge Woodward is to 
that extent a loser of part of his income. He 
is a member of the Westmoreland Club, of 
which the mine owners are largely members, 
and of which also a number of the so-called 
deputies are members. 

His social surroundings, his financial inter- 
ests, are all with the mine owners. Is it diffi- 
cult to discern on which side his sympathies 
lean? At the opening of the trial he assisted 
practically in excluding anyone from the jury 
box unless he was a ‘‘native’? American. 
Jurors were accepted who expressed a preju- 
dice against ‘‘ foreigners’? and who had strong 
opinions as to the innocence of the indicted 
men, which, as they said, would require strong 
evidence to remove. 

He admitted the accused to bail, notwith 
standing they were under indictment for mur- 
der in the first degree, and during the 48 hours 
when they were unable torenew bail they were 
paroled without bail, and simply upon their 
own recognizance, a proceeding unparalleled 
in the history of modern jurisprudence. He 
excluded testimony showing malignity, vin- 
dictiveness, and the brutality of the accused, 
and allowed the defense to so frame their 
questions as toconvey the idea to the jury that 
there was ‘‘a fight’? at Lattimer, notwith- 
standing the fact that every particle of evidence 
showed that there was not the slightest resist- 
ance on the part of the miners. 

He permitted the attorneys for the defense, 


or rather it may as well be stated as hinted, 
the attorneys for the companies, for they in 
truth are on trial, to browbeat the witnesses 
for the Commonwealth, though they are phy- 
sical wrecks as the result of their wounds. 

The counsel for the companies and deputies 
sneer at the death of the murdered men, laugh 
at the wounded witnesses, domineer the court, 
and browbeat the counsel for the Common- 
wealth. 

Former District Attorney Fell had some 
men indicted whom he knew were absolutely 
innocent of any participation in the murders, 
men who, with more conscience than the bal- 
ance, refused to hunt and shoot men in cold 
blood and threw away their weapons. Yetsome 
of these innocently indicted are placed in the 
front row among the accused, and their coun- 
tenances stand out in strong contrast to the 
hard visages of the guilty ones; yet they are 
used as the foreground to this picture for its 
influence upon the minds of the jury. 

Most of the accused are usually reading 
novels or newspapers, they look bored at the 
proceedings, seem to regard it as a huge joke, 
not for a moment having the faintest suspicion 
that there is anything serious likely to result 
to them. If the facts were not so tragical the 
proceedings would be fareical. 

One can form an idea of the trial best by 
the following incident. The District Attorney, 
after making a vain attempt te protect a wit- 
ness from the brutal attacks of the attorneys 
for the defense, and when Judge Woodward 
refused to protect a witness who was physically 
weak and mentally disturbed owing to his 
wounds and grufily said that he would not in- 
terfere, declared that he would enter no more 
objections ; that it was useless for him to enter 
any more objections against such proceedings ; 
that he would make none thereafter, closing 
with ‘‘I am thoroughly disgusted.” 

We had an interview With Mr. Lenahan, one 
of the counsel for the defense, inquiring as to 
the rights and principles involved in the trial 
and any other matter bearing upon the case, 
though it may not be brought out during the 
trial. He informed us that since we had made 
the request for the interview on the previous 
day he had consulted with his associates and 
“they had nothing to say.” 

In interviews with counsel for the Common- 
wealth they were open and candid, expressing 
their full belief in not only the guilt of the 
accused, but that the killing was a cold-blooded 
conspiracy to murder. Neither the court nor 
the defense seemed to rise to the importance of 
the case nor the dignity of the occasion. We 
were invited to be introduced to Judge Wood- 
ward, but having some self-respect which we 
did not care to sacrifice by meeting a man 
whom we not only believed to be, but whom 
every one present knows is acting manifestly 
unfair, we declined. 
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The entire and combined influences of the 
companies, the sheriff and deputies, who are 
but their hirelings, the judge and counsel for 
the accused, who are their associates and bene 
ficiaries, all seem to be prompted by the one 
motive which lies at the bottom of the murders 
as well as the trial—that is, that this shooting 
is intended to be ‘‘a lesson”? to the working 
people, that they have no rights which the 
corporations are bound to respect, and that if 
needs be human life, when that life is pos 
sessed by a worker—that worker being per- 
haps a ‘‘foreign’’? worker—is of no account 
and may be taken at the caprice or sport of 
their mercenaries. 

No one among those who sympathize with 
the murdered or wounded men hanker after 
the lives of Martin and his fellow-conspirators 
and fellow-murderers. We have not yet be- 
come so brutalized as to want the blood of any 
man upon our hands, but it is a mistake to 
believe that human life can be toyed with and 
taken without finding its retribution. The 
men who went to Lattimer on that fatal day 
went unarmed, without so much as a stick to 
support them, and many of them were weary 
and footsore upon that hot summer’s day. 

They had previously decided, and carried 
out their purpose, to be unarmed and unpro- 
tected except by the justness of their cause 
and the American flag, in which they had ab- 
solute faith. 

It is sad to contemplate when workingmen 
of either American or foreign birth have their 
faith and confidence in the emblem of our 
country destroyed, and perhaps sadder still is 


the possibility of losing faith in the justice of 


our courts. 

It may do for a while for the companies and 
the deputies to escape the just punishment 
which is their due for their crime, but out- 
raged humanity and their own conscience will 
haunt them to their*last day, and though for 
& moment victory may be on the side of the 
corporations, it is written as plainly and as 
clearly as the day, that in the end these butch 
eries shall cease, justice prevail and men en- 
throned in the full possession of their rights, 
regardless whether they be wage-earners or 
mine-owners. 

The workers of our country are organizing 
better and more thoroughly each day ; we shall 
not only create a healthier public sentiment 
as to man’s rights and man’s duties, but we 
shall largely constitute that public opinion. 
And, when that day comes, the crime of Lat- 


timer will be a red-letter day in the annals of 


our history to which all will look back upon 
with horror as the monumental crime of the 
nineteenth century. 


A tear of sorrow and a wreath of glory to 
the memory of the men on the ill-fated ship 
Maine. 


RETRACTION WOULD NOT CHANGE 
FACTS. 


In the January issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST we took occasion to reply to a 
letter, which we published, sent us by the man- 
ager of the Cleveland Citizen. The Cleveland 
Central Labor Union, under the dominating 
influence of that paper, forwarded the follew- 
ing resolutions : 

WHEREAS, In the Junuary number of the FEDERATION- 
ist there appears an article written by the President of the 
Federation, which states that the Cleveland Citizen threw 
every obstacle possible in the way of the success of the 
eight-hour movement inaugurated by the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, it also maligns the staff of the Citizen, and 
accuses them of things which are busely false; therefore, 

Resolved, That this central body place a brand of unmiti- 
gated prevarication on such utterances, as the Citizen al- 
ways did, and is still waging warfare forashorter workday. 
It was proven to be the greatest aid the carpenters had in 
bringing the struggle rightly before the people; also 

Resolved, That we instruct our editor to rebut this state- 
ment, and that our secretary forward a copy of these reso- 
lutions to President Gompers ; also, 

Resolved, That we demand a retraction from this erron- 
eous position of the editor of the FEDERATIONIST; also, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes, 
and GIVEN THE PRESS FOR PUBLICATION, 

To these resolutions the following reply was 
made : 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26, 1898. 


Mr. John F. Tonsing, Secretary Central Labor 
Union, Gleveland, O. 


DEAR SiR AND BrRoruerR: [have the honor 
to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
10th inst., conveying a series of resolutions 
adopted by the C. L. U. at its meeting of Jan- 
uary 12th, regarding an editorial which ap- 
peared in answer toa communication from the 
manager of the Cleveland Citizen. Asa reason 
for not replying earlier I desire to say that 
there has been more important work demand- 
ing my attention in the effort to organize our 
fellow-workers, to be somewhat helpful to our 
struggling textile workers of New England, 
and to attend to the large correspondence con- 
nected with this office. 

You sayin your resolution that it is ‘* basely 
false’? when I charge the Cleveland Citizen 
with throwing obstacles in the way of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners in the 
effort to establish the eight-hour workday for 
its members in Cleveland. Yetasa matter of 
fact what I charged is true and beyond a pos- 
sibility of a doubt by those who have taken 
sufficient interest in our movement to keep in- 
formed upon events as they transpire. If you 
still doubt this I commend your attention tothe 
columns of the Cleveland Citizen, and the pub- 
lic press of your city during the carpenter’s 
efforts to secure the eight-hour workday. If 
you have any doubts that my eriticism of 
the Cleveland Citizen’s editor’s actions are ac- 
curate, I commend you for verification or oth- 
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erwise to the Carpenter’s Unions of your city, 
and to the General Secretary of the Brother- 
hood, Mr. P. J. MeGuire. 

It is a fact beyond contravention that the 
attitude and anti-trade union policy of the 
Cleveland Citizen (and because that paper 
sails under the flag of being your official jour- 
nal) has divided the labor movement of your 
city so much so that the Building Trades 
Unions of Cleveland have positively refused 
to have any connection with your Central 
Labor Union, and that between 25 and 35 
other unions in your city are unrepresented 
in your Central Labor Union at its weekly 
meetings. 

In view of these indisputable facts your 
charge of ‘‘base falsehood” and “ prevarica- 
tion”? will searcely have much weight with 
thinking, earnest men, who are giving their 
undivided devotion tothe cause of wage labor. 

If I apprehend conditions aright, the Cleve- 
land Citizen, like all other official papers pub- 
lished by central bodies, is intended to be the 
spokesman, advocate, and defender of the 
struggles which labor makes to secure justice 
for the workers, not only in the distant future, 
but to-day. In the case of the Cleveland Citi- 
zen, instead of it being what it was intended, 
it has become a menace tothe true interests of 
the workers, and means to divide men of 
labor against each other, to tear down the 
general labor movement, to malign the men 
engaged in it, and to asperse their motives. 
In fact it has come to my knowledge that men 
engaged in the movement in your city have 
refrained from expressing their true senti- 
ments in regard to the labor movement by 
reason of the whiphand which the editorial 
management of the Cleveland Citizen holds 
over the heads of men who dare differ with 
the policy of the paper. In a word, inthis in- 
stance, your Central Labor Union has created 


. its own Frankenstein, which, if permitted to 


continue, will either crush or cripple its own 
creator. 

With a full knowledge of the above facts, 
and conscious of the accuracy of the laws, 
principles, and policy of the American labor 
movement as understood and carried on by 
the American Federation of Labor, I think 
you will agree with me that it is impossible 
for me to comply with your request to retract 
the statements made by me regarding the 
Cleveland Citizen, except to restate them 
with greater emphasis. 

I note that in each of the statements, reso- 
lutions, criticisms or denunciations of your C, 
L. U., they have been published in the Cleve- 
land Citizen and given to the press, and that 
any reply made from this office has invariably 
been suppressed. I should be pleasantly dis- 


appointed should this communication be an 
exception to the rule. 


In spite of all that has been said in bitter- 
ness or anger against me, I bid you accept the 
assurance that I shall ever do the very best 
which lies in my power to aid all our fellow 
workers, those of your city included, to organ- 
ize, to battle for their rights, and to attain that 
glorious end for which our noble cause stands. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F, of L. 

As stated in our letter, attacks upon our 
movement and our men were always given 
the widest publicity while our replies were in- 
variably suppressed. It is for this reason, as 
well as the fact that it may prove interesting 
reading that we publish the foregoing, in the 
hope labor may profit by it. If in our state- 
ment regarding this, or any other matter, we 
had said one word which departed a hair’s 
breadth from the truth it would be an honor 
to admit it and make reparation for any 
wrong done. But the retraction of a truth 
does not change it to an untruth and we as- 
sure all that we are not supine enough to 
recede from a truthful declaration even to 
gain the friendship of good, innocent, yet mis- 
taken, misinformed and misled opponents. 

The future will surely demonstrate to our 
fellow-unionists of Cleveland that they have 
taken to their bosoms a creature which is 
stinging them, When that time comes, and 
it will be soon, we shall be vindicated from 
their attack and it will be directed where it 
appropriately belongs. 


The executive officers of the Longshoremens 
International Union are devoting especial at- 
tention to organizing all men coming under 
the jurisdiction of their International Union, 
Reports from all parts of the country, we are 
advised, indicate a revival of feeling among 
the longshoremen of the United States. Or- 
ganizers of the A. F. of L. should take advan- 
tage of the opportunity presented and organize 
these men in the unions of their respective 
localities. and have them attached to the Inter- 
national Longshoremens Union. The general 
secretary, Mr. Henry C. Barter, No. 24 St. 
Aubin avenue, Detroit, Mich., can be com- 
municated with, and will furnish such infor- 
mation and documents as will be helpful to 
our organizers in this work. Now is the time 
to organize. 


Mr. Ben. Tillett advises us that he will make 
a brief tour of the United States, delivering 
lectures in principal centers. He will reach 
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the Pacific Coast some time in April and then, 
by easy stages, proceed homeward, to further 
advance the movement of labor in Great Brit- 
ain. 

Ben. Tillett is, beyond doubt, one of the 
keenest students and certainly one of the very 
best orators which the labor movement of 
Great Britain has produced. We bespeak for 
hima cordial greeting among the wage-earners 
of the Pacific Coast and every center which he 
may visit. 

W. D. Mahon, President Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street Railway Employes, informs 
us that a special effort is to be made during 
this spring to push the organization of thestreet 
railway men throughout the country. He re- 
quests us to urge our organizers to make a 
special effort to aid him in this work, and we 
take pleasure in so doing. Nothing contrib- 
utes so much to the advancement of the cause 
of labor asa more thorough organization of 
our fellow-workers. Organizers are therefore 
specially requested to devote their efforts on 
lines indicated. 


Help the textile workers by sending them 
the means to sustain themselves and little 
ones. 

Urge your union to hold meetings to dis- 
cuss the benefits of organization, and to bring 
nonunionists within the fold. 

Read the proceedings of the Executive 
Council meeting published on another page 
of this issue. They are important and of 
interest to all. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared the Kight-Hour Law of Utah 
constitutional. A new departure and a 
splendid victory. | 

Speak of your organization, hide its faults 
from the outside world, and within the folds 
of your union endeavor to rectify the mis- 
takes you discover. 

With a proper effort by labor, the Kight- 
Hour bill, Convict Labor bill, the Anti-In- 
junction bill, the Seamen’s Rights bill, and 
the Immigration bill will become laws. 

Are you interested in Congress passing 
legislation in the interest of labor, if so, 
make it manifest by making that interest 
known to your Congressmen and Senators. 


Organize to secure’ eight-hour workday. 
Organize for higher wages. Organize for 
better homes and a higher life. Organize 
to establish justice. Organize because it is 
right to do so. ' 
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TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 


of the trade union movement of America: 


Thorough Unity. 

We reaflirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. 

Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing Overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 


Political Action. 

That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 
junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 
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Legislative Committee’s Report. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28, 1898. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, A. F. of L. 


The last report from this Committee was conclu- 
ded by a statement thatif sufficient interest should 
be taken in the monthly report, the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST would give such 
space as it might afford to a statement of the pres- 
ent status of the labor bills. 

As stated in the last report the Eight-Hour bill 
was ordered reported, the report has not yet, how- 
ever, been filed, owing to the extensive research 
undertaken by Hon. John J. Gardner in order that 
a complete and comprehensive report might be 
filed. The report is now about ready, and will be 
made within the next few days. The same bill 
has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Kyle, 
and a hearing upon the same will be had in the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. From 
present indications it is reasonable to suppose that 
the bill will be favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L., while 
during their session here, had interviews with 
Senators and Representatives with reference to 
this bill, and were promised cordial support of the 
measure. The Council also called upon Speaker 
Reed, and from his statement, labor may be as- 
sured that a time will be set for a hearing in the 
House. The present labor bill will be introduced 
in the Senate in the course of a day or so by Sen- 
ator Perkins of California, who expressed himself 
as favorable to the measure, and willing to give to 
it his hearty support. 

No report has been filed from the Labor Com- 
mittee in the House as yet, owing to the time of 
the Chairman being taken up by perfecting a re- 
port upon the Eight-Hour bill. Some opposition 
to this bill seems to be developing on constitu- 
tional grounds. As yet, we are unable to say to 
what extent it may go. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate has 
considered the Anti-Injunction bill to the extent 
of appointing a sub-committee, but your commit- 
tee has not been able to obtain any information as 
to what are the prospects of the bill. 

With reference to the Seamen’s bill, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate has set a day 
for hearing by the committee, March 17th. The 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
the House have thought it better to wait for Senate 
action on this bill. 

There has been a gratifying interest on the part 
of labor organizations and humanitarian associa- 
tions on this legislation, and with such interest 
continued we should be able to obtain favorable 
action upon these measures before the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Congress. 

The indications at present are fair, rather more 
fair, for the passage of these several bills, and if 
the interest in them that has been shown through 
petitions and memorials which have come to the 
House and Senate is continued, we think that ac- 
tion will be taken, although rumors of an early 
adjournment are being circulated. 

Fraternally, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 


(Labor and Reform press please copy.—Ed. A. F.) 


President Kimmell of the Brotherhood of Leather Work- 
ers on Horse Goods reports: “Since writing you last I have 
organized a local at Atchison, and have several others in 
view in the near future. The tide has turned in our favor, 
and I have no doubt will continue.” 








Create a Fund and Win. 


CHIcAGo, February 10 1898. 

Now that the meeting of the A. F. of L. has 
closed its session at Nashville, the question natu- 
rally arises in what hasit fallen short of our expec- 
tations? This may seem a rather pertinent ques- 
tion, but there can be no denying the right of the 
rank and file of the great masses composing the 
body to ask what has been done, and what results 
are to be expected in the future from this most 
prominent of all labor organizations in this country. 

Probably the most important question this body 
has had before it for consideration and action has 
been the shorter workday problem. 

In the social problem nothing of moment can be 
accomplished without striving, working and even 
fighting for it with the intense tenacity that his- 
tory proves has always marked any radical change 
of conditions almost everywhere in the civilized 
world. To accomplish this object it is not only 
necessary that there should be a most thorough 
organization of workingmen of all avocations in 
the country united under one central governing 
power, but more essential than ali else is the 
means that must, of necessity, be accumulated to 
make such a movement reasonably successful. 
The lack of funds has in the past retarded the 
movement for shorter hours and will continue to 
do so until some more radical steps are undertaken 
to create a fund for the supreme purpose desired 
by the major portion of the workmen who consti- 
tute the A. F. of L. 

Those who have had aught to do with the finan- 
ces of labor organizations are aware of the unpop- 
ularity of anything savoring of an assessment for 
any purpose whatsoever, yet it is solely by this 
means we must hope in the future to make our 
central body the powerful organization it should 
be. 

It seems to the writer quite possible that a plan 
could be evolved whereby within a comparatively 
short period a large sum of money might be placed 
at the disposal of the executive officers of the A. 
F. of L., should occasion require its use, and yet 
remain directly under the control of the organiza- 
tions contributing it. Let the Federation enact a 
law requiring all bodies affiliated with it to place 
in some safe depository the sum of one cent per 
month per member; such fund not to be drawn 
upon for any purpose whatever until such time as 
a convention in the future may decide upon, and 
then only upon the sanction of the executive board 
of the Federation, with the consent of a majority 
of the presidents of the national and international 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., and in a few 
years we will be in a position to show more tangi- 
ble results of combinatien, results that mean more 
than meeting, passing resolutions and practically 
do little but express our sentiments on certain 
propositions. 

What would the result be to the workingmen of 
the world to-day if we had been in a position to 
authorize our executive officers to send to our 
brethren in England half a million dollars as a gift 
or loan in the gallant struggle they made to im- 
prove their condition? 

There can be no controversy on the point that 
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money is power, even in labor affairs, and only 
will the central governing power be enabled to 
accomplish the full meed for which it was intended 
when steps are taken to give it that necessary 
adjunct. 
Fraternally, Victor B. WILLIAMS. 

We have received the following interesting letter with the 

request to publish, and we do so with pleasure: 


GiANO, ILL, February 4, 180s. 
To the Western Members of the A. kof L. 

GENTLEMEN: Permit me to suggest: Don’t “divide the 
labor movement on geographical lines,” 

Stand together by Federation as to those lines, ete, Fed- 
erate as to certain powers and rights for the whole country, 
then give all sections equal representation, then build for 
strong local unions, the stronger the better; this will make 
a strong federation for all the country. 

Iam the strongest kind of a States’ Rights man, so much 
so that I honor the Confederate soldier, The logie of my 
position makes me a strong union man. IT must beastreng 
States’ Rights man in-order to be a wise and consistent 
union man, A union made with guns or by men or senti, 
ment against States’ Rights will prove to be valueless, be- 
cause it’s made by Monarchists who believe in only one 
strong government, which is the rule of the majority of 
wealth resources, and men with guns. Such a rule leads to 
the survival of the strongest, is a mixture of Oligarchy, 
Monarchy and King Rule and ends in despotism. That’s 
precisely where our country is to-day. But because of this 
condition we must not lose our heads and repeat follies. 
We must be patient, patriotic and with a strong pull alto” 
gether redeem our country from its environments. The 
country is all right, and I love it too well to allow bad con- 
ditions to grow worse by division in our ranks and isola 
tion, The local government theory must be protected and 


made stronger, then federate for the larger development of 


our energies and principles along constitutional lines. 

The men of 1776 were all right, 

I beg pardon for the length of this communication, but 
the principle is of such vast importance and is of such great 
and far-reaching consequences to your prospects that IT have 
to say a word for it, 

I stand for the striking workers in all our country. The 
strike is a clumsy means to redress wrongs, but it will 
evolve into something better, so T stand for union men, 
north, cast, south and west. 


Very truly yours, Lvecius O; WILSson, 





Try and Comply. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Mareh 10, 180s, 
Kditor A, Fk. of L. 

Will you kindly publish the following and oblige the 

undersigned ? 
To Secretaries of National and International 
Unions Aftiiliated with the American Federation of Labor 

GENTLEMEN AND Bros.: About March 10, you will re- 
ceive cireulars and blanks of inquiry in relation to matters 
of benefits paid by your national and locals; and also in 
regard to union labels. 

In promptly filling out and returning these blanks, secre. 
taries will not only confer a great favor upon the under- 
signed, but willdo much to show the general public to what 
extent our work is benefiting all. I believe the article 
for which these inquiries are Mitended will go a long way 
toward assisting us in securing the best results to our fellow 
workers, 

Fraternally, Pr. J. MAAS, 
30 Ogden Ave., Chicago, I, 





Printers’ Progress. 
A table of statistics Just published by the International 
Typographical Union regarding the hours of labor of its 
members shows that a comparison with the table published 
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by the organization two years ago shows there have been 
four increases in book and job scales, and eight unions re 
duced the hours of labor, one being so fortunate as to make 
forty-seven the maximum for a week’s work. An analysis 
of this scale shows: 


* Book AND JOB COMPOSITION.—1, 47 hours; 1, 47-8 hours; 
18, 48 hours; 1, 46-50 hours; 1, 48-50 hours; 1, 48-4 ; 

i? hours; 15, 53 hours; 1, 3! hou 
hours; 2, 55 hours; 1, 55-58 hours; hours; 2, 56% 
2, 57 hours; 5, 58 hours; 1, 5844 hours; 169, 50 hours; 1, 50% 


hours; 21, 60 hours. 





i 


“From this we see there are seventy unions which have es- 
tablished and are operating under a maximum nine-hour 
(or less) law, to say nothing of the number who work under 
a seale which fluctuates as to hours. In many instances 
working hours have been reduced without serious friction 
where a proper determination bas been manifested. Those 
who contemplate making a change in the near future, there- 
fore, find a goodly company awaiting their onward move. 

“ Questions were asked as to the number of union and non- 
union machine operators, but the returns demonstrated 
such an overwhelming preponderance of unionists that it 
was thought unnecessary to burden the returns with the 
information, Our International can safely plume itself on 
being one of the few, if not the only labor organization that 
has meta flood of machinery and lived to say its members 
controlled them, without less of wages, lengthening of 
hours or increment of apprentices, Of those reporting on 
machine seales, over 150 have an eight-hour day, or better, 
in operation, while operators in one jurisdiction work thirty- 
six hours for their weekly stipend, and in another twenty- 
four hours constitute a week’s work on evening papers. A 
summary of the hours for morning, evening and weekly 
papers and book machine offices is as follows: 

* 

“MORNING PAPERS.—1, 36 hours; 1, 37'¢ hours; 1, 30-48 
hours; 6,40 hours; 138, 42 hours; 1, 44 hours; 11, 45 hours; 1, 
i6 hours; 1, 47 hours; 116, 48 hours; 5, 49 hours; 2, 50 hours; 
2, 51 hours; 7, 44 hours; 2, 56 hours; 6, 50 hours. 

“EVENING PAPERS.—l, 24 hours; 2, 36 hours; 1, 36-42 hours ; 
1, 30 hours; 1, 3048 hours; 5, 40 hours; 1, 41", hours; 8, 42 
hours; 3, 45 hours; 1, 46 hours; 2, 47 hours; 126, 48 hours; 5, 
19 hours; 2, 50 hours; 3, 51 hours; 1, 52 hours; 4, 538 hours; 
9, 59 hours; 1, 60 hours. 






7, 4 hours; 2, 58 hours; 1, 5844 hours 

“WEEKLY PAPERS.—1, 39 hours; Ww hours; |, 4l1'4 hours; 
3%, 42 hours; 1, 45 hours; 1, 47 hours; 58, 48 hours; 2, 4 hours; 
1, ) hours; 1, 51 hours; 2, 53 hours; 6,54 hours; 1, 58 hours; 
1, 58', hours; 6, 59 hours. 

“Book Work.—!1, 40 hours; 1, 41'¢ hours; 4, 42 hours; 1, 45 
hours; 1, 47 hours; 56, 48 hours; 2, ly hours; 1, 0 hours; I, 
S| hours; 2, 58 hours; 10, 54 hours; 2, 58 hours; 1, 58', hours; 
&, OY hours, 

“OvERTIME.—The rate paid for overtime in machine offices 
varies in most instances from one and one-third to two 
prices, though in a majority of unions the scale calls for 
price and one-half after the maximum working hours. 

“There have been two increases and nine decreases in ma- 
chine scales during the past two years. 

“The most satisfactory and consistent explanation that 
can be given of scales which give the working hours as from 
thirty-six to forty-two, is that the lesser number is regarded 
us a week’s work, but the overtime rate cannot be charged 
until the greater number has been exceeded, thus allowing 
offices five or six hours’ “ play ” before they become liable to 
overtime charges. These are instances where scales are 
constructed with that judicious flexibility necessary to 
conform to inexorable business conditions.” 














Grand Master O’Connell, of the International 
Association of Machinists, reports that there are 
66 machine shops in Pittsburg now operating 
under the eight-hour day. Six firms conceded the 
nine-hour day in that city during the past two 


- weeks without any objection. He anticipates that 


nearly every establishment will be unionized by 
May 1. Mr. O’Connell is now in the midst of a 
successful Southern trip in the interest of the ma- 
chinists, particularly, and the labor movement 
generally. On February 28, he dedicated a monu- 
ment at Florence, 8S. C., to the memory. of the 
founder of the I. A. of M., Mr. J. R. Talbot. 





Organization of labor is the mainspring of the 
people’s protection, and will prove the means to 
secure their freedom. 
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Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2, 1898 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 

between the organization interested 

IMPERIAL MILLING Co.,, of Duluth, Minn., 
having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 
“We Don’t Patronize” and placed on our fair list. 

All unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now 
entitled, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 





Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1808, 
To All Affiliated Unions 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the International Typographical Union and the 

CENTRAL CITY SHOW PRINTING Co., of Jackson, Mich., 
having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 
“We Don’t Patronize” and placed on our fair list. 

All unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now en- 
titled. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of 1. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Executive Council Session. 
EXTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, } 

423-425 G STREET, N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Februar 21, 1808, j 

Executive council meeting called to order at 10 o’clock by 
President Gompe rs. 

Present, President $ omnes | Gompers, Second y P, James 
Duncan, Third V. P. James O'Connell, Fourth V. P.M. M. 
Garland, Treas. John B. Lennon, and Secy. F ai Morrison. 

First V. P. P. J. MeGuire telegraphed that he would ar- 
rive in the evening. 

President Gompers called the attention of the council to 
alistof subjects which he read and would require attention. 

Resolved, that the subjects be taken up as read by the 
President. 

The following decision made by President Gompers, was, 
on motion, concurred in: 

“Only such bona fide wage-workers who are not members 
of, or eligible to membership in, other existing trade unions, 
shall be eligible as delegates from federal labor unions. 
This is the law as it applies to the conventions of the A. F. 
of L., and it applies equally to local central bodies.’ 

Andrew Furuseth gave a resume of the present status of 
the “EKight-hour Bill,” “Seamen’s .Bill,” “Convict Labor 
Bill,” “ Injunction Bill,” and “ Immigration Bill.” 

It'was resolved to cal upon the Executive and a number 
of members of Congress, in the interest of the legislation de- 
manded by the A. F, of L., and the afternoon and evening 
was devoted to that purpose, with good results, 

February 22, 1898.—Morning Session. 

The Executive Council called to order, with President 

Gompers in the chair and all members present. 














Moved by Mr. Lennon that it is the wish of the Council 
that Senator Kyle be requested to introduce the Fight- 
Hour Bill in the Senate. Adopted, 

Moved that the president communicate with the labor 
representatives of the West looking to the securing and 
placing of two organizers in the fleld in the spring. Adopted. 

Moved that inasmuch as Vice-President O'Connell as Ex- 
ecutive of the International Association of Machinists is 
ubout to make a trip through the South, that he be re- 
quested and authorized to speak and represent the A. F. 
of L.as an organizer. Adopted, 

Moved that the President correspond with the various 
centers in the South looking to the securing of good meet- 
ings and a large attendance for Vice President O'Connell 
during his trip. Adopted, 

In regard to the —— between organized labor and the 
Armour Packing Co., resolutions were adopted = with 
a view of instructing’ President Giompers to proceed to 
Kansas City at an early date and to secure an honorable 
settlement with honor and advantage to both sides to the 
controversy. 

President Gompers gave a review of his visit among the 
textile workers, and stated that he had appointed organ- 
izers in their interests, 

Moved that the appointing and continuing of organizers 
to assist the striking textile workers be referred to President 
Giompers, to take such action as he may deem advisable, 
Adopted, 

In the case of the International Horseshoers’ Union, it was 
resolved that when President Gompers proceeds west he 
visit the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co, and attempt to settle 
the difference with the horseshoers. 

In regard to the printing of the report of the New Jersey 
Board of Arbitration, it was deferred by motion, and Presi- 
dent Gompers instructed to secure additional information. 
Adopted, 

Adjourned at 1.50 to meet at 3 o'clock. 

February 22, 1808.--Afternoon Session. 

Executive Council called to order at 3 o’cloek; all mem- 
bers present, 

It was reported that Senator Kyle gladly consented to in- 
troduce and push the A. FF. of L. Bight-Hour Bill. 

The Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators’ difficulty 
was then taken up, looking to the amalgamating of the dif- 
ferent factions. 

Moved that V. P. P. J. MeGuire be requested to attend 
the convention of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decora- 
tors to be held at Buffalo, March iM, in conformity with the 
action of the Nashville Convention, Adopted, 

Moved and seconded that the solidification of the Painters 
be referred to President Gompers and First Vice-President 
McGuire, and that if the affiliated painters fail to hold a 
convention on March the Mth, the president and vice-presi- 
dent submit a proposition to the Executive Council for 
their action. 

Vice-President MeCGiuire introduced the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Executive Council advise and urgently 
recommend that each of the two representative national or- 
ganizations of painters, both known as the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators of America, shall choose or elect 
five representatives to meet in a general conference March 
16, 1808, at Bulfulo, N. Y., with full power to agree upon such 
terms of consolidation or amalgamation that will unite 
both bodies in one organization, and thus put an end to the 
present factional quarrels which are so hurtful to the wel- 
fare of the painters and so damaging to the entire trade 
union movement, 

Resolved, That at this conference, after joint terms of 
agreement are therein adopted, plans shall be arranged for 
the election of general officers of the consolidated body by 
general vote of the members of the two respective national 
organizations of painters, and that, after the general officers 
are thus elected, those now at the head of both of the pres- 
ent organizations shall retire from office. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith 
transmitted to the headquarters of cach organization of 
painters for further action, and President Gompers is hereby 
instructed to enter into correspondence with them to carry 
out the purposes of these resolutions. Adopted. 

President Gompers reported that the Laborers’ Interna- 
tional Union voted to affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Mr. Lennon reported his visit to the Bricklayers’ Conve n 
tion, The matter of application was deferred. 

In regard to the Cornice and Sheet Metal Workers reaffil- 
iating with the American Federation of Labor, it was re- 
ferred to V. P.M. M. Garland. 

Moved that the request of Duluth Federated Trades 
Council to call a convention of laundry workers be referred 
to President Gompers, with instructions that, if he deem it 
advisable, a meeting be called to meet at the same time as 
the American Federation of Labor. Adopted. 

At 6.0 adjourned to meet at9o’clock Wednesday morning. 





Wednesday Morning.—February 23, 189%, 

Executive Council called to order at nine o’clock. All 
members present. 

The matters of the Convict Labor Bill, the Contempt Bill, 
and the Seamens’ Bill were referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee for further action, 

To further the passage of labor legislation it was resolved 
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that the President forward a special letter to the officers of 
the National organizations, : 
On the appeal of Carpenters’ Union No, 10 vs. Central 


Labor Union of Washington, D. C., against the raising of 


the boycott on the Columbia Theatre, Mr, Lennon intro- 
duced the following resolutions : 

Resolved, that the subject matter of the appeal be referred 
to President Gompers, with instructions to call the parties 
in interest before him to submit evidence for his considera- 
tion at the earliest date to suit his convenience, Adopted, 

Moved that the matter of the grievance of the Pressmen 
and the Feeders and Helpers of Chicago be referred to Vice- 
President O'Connell, 

In conformity with resolution number Ls, it was resolved 
that Secretary Gage be memorialized, and that Second 
Vice-President Duncan be requested to draft the memorial, 

On the resolution No, 19, referred to the incoming council 
by the Nashville Convention to secure information regard 
ing the request of Washington, Db, C., Central Labor Union 
for the establishing of suffrage at Washington, D. C., it was 
resolved that the matter be referred to the president and 
secretary to prepare a statement to be submitted to the 
Executive Council, 

Resolutions No, 3, 13, 15, 16, 22, 34, 41, 51, 52, 54, 73, 95, 97, 108, 
105, 110, 119, 135, relating to boycotts, and appointing special 
organizers for various crafts, were deferred until next Exe- 
cutive Council meeting for farther consideration, 

In regard to resolutions Nos, 5, 20 and 131 on Postal Sav- 
ings Banks, the Legislative Committee was instructed to 
inform the Senate and House Committee of the action of 
the Nashville Convention and take such other action as 
would assist in the passage of the bill with the desired 
amendment as required by Resolution No, il. 

Moved by Lennon that the secretary take action in accord 
with Resolution No, 28.) Adopted, 

In regard to Federal Labor Union No, 69) difficulty, 
Moline, Illinois, it was moved that it be referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers and that he visit Moline and attempt to ar- 
range matters satisfactorily. Adopted, 

The application of Cigarmakers International Union that 
Hirshhorn, Mack & Co., of New York, be placed on unfair 
list was endorsed. 

Moved that the Imperial Milling Co., of Duluth, Minn., be 
taken from the unfair list, the company having unionized 
their establishment. Adopted. 

On the application of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
to place Selz, Schwab & Co, on unfair list, it was resolved 
that President Gompers and Vice-President O’Connell call 
on the firm and, on their failure to unionize the establish- 
ment, it be endorsed, 

Moved that the carrying out of substitute to Resolution 
No, 45 be referred to the secretary and that report be made 
to the Executive Council from time to time. Adopted, 

On Resolution No, 100, relating to the formation of a 
National Boiler Firemens Union, it was moved that it take 
the same course as application for Laundry Workers Union, 

On Resolution No, 104, relating to Boxmakers, it was 
moved that it be referred to President Gompers and Vice- 
President O'Connell to carry out off the occasion of their 
next visit to Chicago. Adopted. 

Resolution No. 42 was acted upon by President Gompers, 

Action on Resolution No. 5} was referred to the secretary 
for his action, 

Atl o'clock adjournment was taken to 2.15, 














February 25, 1808.— Afternoon Session, 


Executive Council called to order at 2.15. All members 
present, 

Moved that the president visit Rochester, and if he does 
not succeed in arranging a settlement, that the Rochester 
Brewery Co, be placed on the unfair list. Adopted. 

In conformity with Resolution No, 106, moved that the 
president communicate with the Canadian Trades Congress 
the action of the Nashville Convention, and inquire as to 
the manner in which the Legistative Committee of the A, 
IF. of L. can co-operate to best advantage. 

WHEREAS, the continuous and overwhelming flood 
of boyeott cireulars sent to local unions indiserimin- 
ately without authority of the A. F. of L., leads to con- 
fusion and ineflectiveness in pushing unfair firms to settle- 
ment on union terms, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we disapprove of any local, netional or 
internatignal union sending out any circular calling for a 
boycott unless the same is first endorsed by the A, F. of L., 
and in case a boycott circular is sent out without such en- 
dorsement, the Executive Council will feel justified in re- 
fusing to sustain the boycott, Adopted, 

hesolved, That we hereby notify all business men, trade 
unionists, and the public generally, that no advertising 
agent or solicitor is authorized, in any manner or under 
any pretense, to solicit advertisements or subscriptions of 
money inthe name or in behalf of the American Federa 
tion of Labor for any so-called souvenirs, labor directories, 
or hand books. We further request the earnest co-opera- 
tion of all affiliated unions in enforcing this resolution. 
Adopted. 

Resolved, That an addition of one be added tothe Legis- 
lative Committee to assist in the passage of the Kight-Hour 
Bill, Adopted, 

President Gompers appointed George Chance, of Phila- 
delphia, in conformity with this resolution, 
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Moved and seconded to adjourn, subject to the call of the 
President. Adopted. FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A F. of L. 
Nore.—The above forms only part of the proceedings of 
the Executive Council meeting. The numbers indicating 
resolutions are as published in printed proceedings of 
Nashville convention, 








Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, isos, } 
To Organized Labor, GREETING : 

Please take notice that the commission to Frank Hertzog, 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., as A. F. of L. organizer, has been re- 
voked for reasons most important to union men. All are 
requested to take notice of this change and remove his name 
from any list of organizers they may have. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of 1. 





Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., February 24, 1x0, } 
To All Alliliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firm 
has been declared unfair: 

BURDEN TRON Co., Troy, N.Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 
labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERs, 
President A. F. of lL. 





‘ . 
Pennsylvania Eight-Hour Law. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania passed the following eight- 
Hour Law at its last session ; 

“An act to regulate the hours of labor of mechanics, work- 
ingmen and laborers in the employ of the State or munici- 
pal corporation therein, or otherwise engaged on public 
works. 

“Section 1. On and after the passage of this act, cight 
hours out of the twenty-four of cach day shall make and 
constitute a legal day’s work for mechanics, workmen and 
laborers, while in the employ of the State or any municipal 
corporation therein, or otherwise engaged on public works. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall apply to all mechanics, working- 
men and laborers now or hereafter employed by the State 
or any municipal corporation therein, through its agents or 
officers, or in the employ of persons contracting with the 
State or said corporation, for the performance of public 
work, and in all such employment none but citizens of the 
United States shall be employed by the State or any munic- 
ipal corporation therein, or by any person or persons con- 
tracting with the same, and every contract hereafter made 
for the performance of public work must comply with the 
requirements of this section; Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall affect contracts in existence at the passage of 
this act. 

“See. 3. Any officer or officers or agents of the State or of 
any municipal corporation therein, who shall willfully vio- 
late or otherwise evade the provisions of this act, shall be 
deemed guilty of malfeasance in office, and upon conviction 
thereof may be removed by the Governor or head of the de 
partment to which said officer is attached. 

“Sec. 4. Any person or persons contracting with the 
State or any municipal corporation therein, or any officer 
or agent of the State, or any municipal corporation therein, 
who shall fail to comply with or attempt to evade the pro- 
Visions of this act, shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, 

“Sec, 5. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, 
and the same are hereby repealed,” 

Upon being asked his opinion of the law by Director of 
Public Works, City Solicitor Kinsey of Philadelphia, 
answered, 

“You the opinion of this department, whether ‘ this 
law applies to salaried employes, such as engineers, oilers, 
firemen and coal passers, etc.; also the skilled mechanies, 
such as bricklayers, stonemasons, carpenters, ete., who are 
carried on the per diem roll,’ 

“The terms of the act are quite broad in defining those 
employes to whom it is made applicable. It specifically in- 
cludes ‘all mechanics, workingmen and laborers, now or 
hereafter employed,’ ete, 

In view of the inclisive nature of the terms thus used, I 
am of the opinion that both classes of workingmen, con- 
cecrning whom you inquire, must be held to come within 
the purview of the statute,” 
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Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1898. 
Following is a statement of the rece ipts and expenses for 
the month of January, 1897. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete. ) 


RECEIPTS. 










































January. 
Cash on hand , ; $3,211 4 

3. Federal labor 6995, tax, nov, 32 seed $3.75 407 
Federal labor 7000, tax, dec ; ; 1 12 
Laundry workers 6507, tax, ase. nae ‘ 1 21 
Milk peddlers prot 6038, tax, o, mn, d....... 2 36 
Amal woodworkers intl, sup. Seeus 2 90 
Cleveland central labor union. : # 00 
Intl typographical union, tax, dec... ven 71 47 
Expressmen & drivers 6890, tax, O, n ° 70 
Paving dept workers 6751, tax, n,d... 10 56 
Shirt ironers 6911, tax, o, n, d. ; ‘ ri 

PPU 42, sup : 250 

IPPU 42) sup = ‘as “xe wD 
1. Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6927, sup 1 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, jan 20c; sup 30c. . ww 
Stoneware workers — tax, feb.... ‘ 4) 
Firemens prot, 6130, tax, n, d.. ; rer 2 00 
Granite cutters natl union sup # 00 
5. Drillers, tool dressers & rig builders 6951, sup et) 
Brushmakers prot 6980, sup . ww 
Bro of painters & decorators, tax, dee . 12 Ww 
Federal labor 6989, tax, dec... 100 
United bro of leatherworkers on h g, sup. 20 
Arch wire, iron & metal workers 6569, sup. 200 
Federal labor 7005, sup ; 5 00 
Assemblers & adjuste rs G6, Lax, oO, n, d.. &2 
Top roll coverers & beltmakers 935, tax, n, d 20 
6. Cincinnati (O) central labor union, sup 9 00 
Federal labor 6808, tax, o, n 1 00 
Freight handlers sup 225 
Horse nail makers 6313, sup > OO 
Sawmill workers 6705, sup 175 
7. Tankmakers prot 6869, sup 3 40 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, dec, $3.80; sup $8.25 7 05 
8. Horse nail makers p & b, 6170, sup ; A 00 
Federal labor 68, sup. ; 5 OO 
Glass packers & sorters 3669, tax, n, d, j 1 80 
American agents assn, sup 1 00 
Blast furnace workers 6000, tax,n vd, $1.66; aup 10e 1 76 
Natl brickmakers alliance . d, 3 75 
Flour & cereal millmens 6642, Sannin bein 1 00 
Ship carpenters & caulkers 6884, tax, jan, 36; 
sup $3.00... , ave serteaaceate 3 6 
Quarry mens 8&5, sup.. wed Sastamsicanen ww 
10, Federal labor 6630, _ ares Seki pexners 1 00 
Journeymen barbers inti union i ccdreqewnn 1 00 
CMLU 304, sup.... rae + 3 
Bicycle workers intl union, sup.. - 12 
Se amie ss tube workers 6073, tax, dec, 
es) 
ec erai labor 6480, tax j, a, 8,0, ‘n, 1d, $2.80 sup! We $02 
Flour millers prot 6930, tax, "dee... : 40 
Wool workers prot 687 0, tax, * am 3 10 
Washington, D C, central labor union, sup. ww» 
ll, Tinners & slaters 6940, tax, jan, 29¢; sup S5e... Md 
Gill net fishermen 6806, sup. edie —_ 1 2% 
Ithaca (N Y) central labor union, sup..%...... 10 
Portsmouth (QO) trades & labor assembly, tax, 

, : 20 
Federal labor 6853, sup 10 
Laborers prot 6730, tax, j, f, m, a, m, rds ' eae wD 

12. Coal handlers 6852, tax, n, d case ‘ 100 
Draymens 6708, tax, dec.. ‘ 37 
Ship carpenters 676, tax, n, d, j ") 
United bro of leather workers on h g, tax , jan, 

Me; sup 80e. 1 48 
Plate glass workers 6922, tax, jan. 1 00 
Federal labor 7004, sup 275 
Brewery engnrs & ‘tiremens O10, tax, jan. : ae 36 

12, Brewery engnrs & fireme ns G10, tax, feb no $0 72 
Federal labor (605, tax, jan ee: 2 
Reed, rattan & wood worke rs 696, tax, o,n, d, j. 1 00 
Alton (Ill) trades & labor asse mbly, tax, o.n,d. 20 
Federal labor 6510, tax, f,m, a, $2.40; assess 40c. 280 
Bill & lithograph poste rs 7011, sup... . 11 00 

18, Lumber inspectors & ti ullyme ns 5925, tax, o,n,d 63 
jron workers helpers 6709, tax, dec. 1 Sl 
Federal laber 6617, tax, n, "d, j. ; : 5 
Watch workers 6061, tax, dec..... ka ean sO 
Federal labor 68, tax, d, j 1 26 
Plate glass workers 6970, sup. 3 75 
Brushmakers prot 6980, sup. , 1 00 

l4, Coal handlers 6128, tax, 2 years e ending jan}, 1, 98. 22 
Federal labor 7010, sup. : ; 5 00 
Kindling wood workers 701: 2, sup ah 10 00 
Blacksmiths helpers 7009, sup........ 5 00 

15. Hodearriers 5026, tax, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, zz 1 75 
Kindling wood workers 6093, tax, jan, $l. WD; 

LL eer tone ‘seinesens 28 
Lathers G44, tax, jan SAREE RNS 38 
Table knife grinders natl union, f ONE : 1 00 
San Francisco (Cal) labor council, . ee 25 
Can solderers prot 6153, tux, j, Jj, a, 5, 0, un, d 1 wo 





& 


2. 


29, 


Boiler tiremens 6822, tax, s, 0, n, d 

P hotographe rs 6824, “~~ : 

Denver (Col) trades & labor asse mbly, 7 

Milk peddlers 6938, sup.... . ° 

Federal labor 6098, tax, jan, ? v4 sup $5. 

Tin plate openers 6014, tax, 4 

American federation of music lans, ‘sup. 

Laundry workers prot 6048, sup 

Federal labor 6628, sup.... 

Casting dressers 6344, sup . 

Paper carriers P & B assn, ! 5783, tax, d, j 

Federal labor (582, d, j, : 

Rubber tire workers 7008, sup. 
aes workers 6820, tax... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, sup 

Amal beer, ice and soda watere mp 6045, tax, Jan 

Federal labor 6812, tax, jan 

Federal labor 6736, tax, jan... 

Laboringmens prot 5287, tax, + - 

Natl slate quarryme ns union, ax “d, ji ve sup l0e 

United hatters of N A, tax, n, d.. 

Federal labor 6005, tax, dec, Ste; sup Sie 

Sprinkler fitters 6479, sup.. : 

Federal labor 6674, tax, n, d, j 

Federal labor 6006, sup....... 

Federal labor 6006, tax, o, n, d 

Henry Struckhoff, sup 

Natl bro of electrical ww ¢ ay tax, n,d 

Teamsters 6771, tax, n, ‘ 

Wim. Ford, Glens Falls, ay) Y ., Sup 

Federal labor 6607, tax, n,d.. 

Laundry workers 7018, sup 

Federal labor 70M, sup nye 

Patent tinners 6082, tax, jan, 380c; sup 1c 

Laborers prot 6869, sup , 

Natl union of steam e penne rs, tax, n, d, j, $6.30; 
sup. 

Federal labor 6801, tax, jan. 

Mattress makers bol, tax, n, d,j 

a society of carpenters and joiners, tax, n, 

j, $12.00; sup & 

Kk si Pa. ) central (tS union, =" 

Laundry workers prot 6083, tax, n, d 

Pattern makers natl league, tax, lon 

Zane + a. (4 » ce ntral trades and labor council, 
tax, m, 

Fede tal Pe ay 506d, june 05 to feb 1 >, 18, tax, BS.50; 
sup $1.00; assessment 25c...... 

United garme nt workers of A, sup. 

Retail clerks natl prot assn, sup. 

Boiler makers helpers and rive t heaters 7016, sup. 

File makers prot 5887, tax, n, d, J, $2.10; sup 10c, 

Federal labor 6925, sup .. . 

Blacksmith helpers 7000, sup.. : m 

- WwW hy a mw trades and labor counc il, tax, 

, ee eisbereacecce 

Pore velaiti pagers G78, tax, dec. ; 

Portsmouth (QO), trades ard labor ‘asse mbly /sup. 

Chandelier workers 6015. ae peane . , 

Oil well workers 6971, tax, n, d, j. 

Kansas City (Mo) industrial coune il, sup. 

Screw makers 6585, tax, o,n, d, j, $2. 10: sup $1.10, 

Coremakers intl union, tax, oO, D, d, j. ; 

Mattress makers 7017, sup 

Gill net fishermen 6806, tax, n, d 

Indianapolis (Ind) ce ntral lation a union borieet 

Shipwright prot 7007, sup. 

Billers prot 7018, su 

Federal labor 5750 » daily 96 to jan 1 "8, $3.00; sup 
10c ; asst 2e 

Holders-on & heaters 6773, sup 

Quarry mens natl union, sup 

Federal labor 7019, sup 

Porters prot 7020, sup 

Plasterers laborers & tenders 601, sup 

Newspaper carriers 6825, tax, n, a J 

Sprinkler fitters 6087, sup 

Brushmakers 6080, tax, n, d, J. 

Federal labor 6851, sup ; 

Boston (Mass) central labor union, sup 

Plate glass workers 6079, tax, n, d, J, %e; sup Ie, 

Slate & tile roofers 6841, sup 

Federal labor 6804, sup 

Coal teamsters 7021, sup.. 

Sawmill workers 6711, tax, o, n, d 

Assemblers & adjusters 6066, sup 

Kindling wood workers 6050, tax, jan, $1.25; 
BUN SLD... crrcescccsercsccvcescees 

E Liverpool (0) trades & Inbor council sup 

Washington D © central —_ 4 union sup 

Federal labor 6808, tax, dec, Lg $1 

Kindling wood worke rs 6uths, co 

Flourmill laborers 6017, tax, s, o, n, $1. 23; sup $2. 

Northern mineral mine workers tax, nov. 

Mattress workers 680), tax, d, j 

Trunkmakers 6358, tax, n, ‘d, J 

Federal labor 7022, sup 

Federal labor 7000, tax, jan 

Buttonworkers 6861, sup . 

United neck wear workers 6080, tax, a,j, f. 

Holders-on 6702, tax, feb............... ° 

Horse nail makers 6170, sup. nedsevensdoes ° y 

Tin plate workers 6908, tax, d, J. peusene eebeesaosne 

Laborers prot 7015, sup....... adiscumnwenied 
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Horse nail makers 6315, sup 

Federal labor 6975, tax, 0, n, d, j 

Washington gas light co, sup 

Billers prot 7018, sup 

Coopers intl union, tax, n, d, j 

Sprinkler fitters 6479, sup 

Intl typographical union, tax, jan. 

Federal labor 6102, tax, o, n, $3.90; FEDERATION- 
iIsTs $1.00 

Granite cutters natl union tax, n, d, j 

Button workers 7025, sup 


Sawmill workers 6700, tax, j, a, 8, 0, MD. 
FEDERATION ISTS 
Small supplies 
Subseriptions 

Total 

EXPENSES. 

uary . 
By one month's rent in advance, Chas, Ik. Banes 


Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co 

Papers for office, Washington Times 

Expressage, Adams Express Co 

James P, Willett 

One years subscription and fountain pen, The 
Public Opinion Co 

lee, Great Falls lee Co 

Printing 1,000 letter heads, $5.00; 
$2.0; 1,000 password notices, $1.50; 500 cards, 
$1.75; 1,000 letter circulars, $6.75; Phillips and 
Patton 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co 

Light, Wash. Gas Light Co 

I Sponge and well, W. A. O’Brien 

800) Ze-stamps, James P. Willett 

Freightage on proceedings from Nashville to 
Washington, Penn. Railroad Co 

Printing proceedings, roll calls and furnishing 
and printing 1,000 envelopes, Brandon Print- 
ing Co ‘ 

Printing December Federationist, Law Rep, Co. 

1 Doz copying cloths, Kk. Morrison Paper Co 

Iexpressage, V. Giscol 


AO circulars, 


” 500 2e-stamps, James P. Willett 


Matches, C. C. Bryan 
lOspecial delivery stamps, and 2002-centstamps, 
Willett 


James P. 
Ashley 


Pins, W. F. 


S67 


>») 


7. Organizing expenses, J. 


. 2 balls twine, James B 


W. Doughty. 

100 Boxes, I. N. Runyan..... aon 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co...... 

Organizing textile workers, Samuel Ross. 

Lambie 

Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley................. 

Printing 20,000 working cards, 14.50; 2,000 certifi- 
cates of membership, $7.00; 1,000 manilla en- 
velopes, $4.00; furnishing and printing 2,000 
2Zc-stamped envelopes and 1,000 lce-envelopes, 
$8.00; Hartman & Cadick ne 

Organizing expenses, J. B. Schoessel, Rock Is’d 

Laying carpets, C. W. White... aaa 

Expressage, Adams Express Co , 

Furnishing wires and fixtures and hanging pic- 
tures, C. W. White ; 

Services on legislative committee, James Dun- 
can ° 

Light, Washington Gas Light Co 

Nails, F. P. May & Co 


. Toilet supply for two months, Fowler Mfg. Co 


Organizing expenses entertaining Fraternal 
delegate, Daniel Harris adel 
Railroad fare & expenses organizing, Samuel 

Ciompers , rer 
By one month’s salary, Samuel Gompers 
By one month’s salary, Frank Morrison... 
Salary legislative committee, A. Furuseth... 
By 5 weeks’ salary stenographer W. A. O’Brien. 
By 5 weeks’ salary asst stengr J. Kelly... 
By 3 weeks’ salary asst stengr J. A. MacDonald 
ly | week’s salary asst stengr F. O. Lovett.... 
By 1 week’s salary stenographer A. Becker 
By anata 
By 


< 





5 weeks’ salary W.F. Ashley. 

y 2 weeks’ salary A. Gompers... ms 

Stamps received & used, Frank Morrison. 

Expenses attending bricklayers 
John B. Lennon... 


Total 
RECAPITULATION. 


Cash on hand January | 
Receipts for January 


Total 


expenses 


Balance 


The Standard of Excellence = 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


AL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 


80 that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN .. . 


STABILITY — 


so that it will wear 
the longest withthe 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . . . . 2s « « 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


convention, 


M440 
3 00 
1 75 
8 58 


$3,081 90 


3 


2.024 78 


$1,957 21 








